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By New G. McCvuskey, S.J. The sect known as 
Jehovah’s Witnesses stems from a group of Ad- 
ventist Bible students who in 1872 gathered 
around Charles Tate Russell in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The title “Witnesses” dates only from 1931. Prior 
to that date members were called “Dawnites,” 
“Russellites,” “Bible Students” or “Rutherford- 
ites.” Father McCluskey went to Kingdom Hall, 
Brooklyn, headquarters of the Witnesses, for his 
facts in this pamphlet. It tells who they are, when 
they originated, what they hold and how they 
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Correspondence 





Canadian Critics 


Epiror: Re “The Canadian Church in 
Flux” (Am. 6/21). I suggest that the title 
of this article is inappropriate and mislead- 
ing. The author narrowed his article for the 
most part to the Catholic Church in Toron- 
to. This diocese represents a little less than 
five per cent of the Catholics in Canada; 
nor is it the only part of the Church in 
Canada that is in flux. The article abounded 
with irrelevant facts, such as the five para- 
graphs devoted to the extolling of Toronto’s 
industrial expansion, or the coverage given 
to immigrants’ job difficulties. 

The article was not up to AMERICA’s 
usual high standards. This is most unfor- 
tunate, because the subject offers great 
possibilities and is one in which a good 
number of people are highly interested. 

MERLIN W. DoNALD 


Montreal, P. Q. 


Eprror: As an immigrant from Denmark 
seven years ago and a social worker at 
present in Vancouver, B. C., I would like 
to comment on “The Canadian Church in 
Flux.” Unlike Toronto—which by the way 
is not a roaring metropolis but a rather 
provincial major city—Vancouver has no 
“Catholic cultural institutions,” but neither 
has it a great number of secular cultural 
institutions. 

Our immigrants, I can assure you, are 
having a tough time. For the present many 
are unemployed; understandably, too, the 
born Canadian in British Columbia is not 
totally free from prejudice. 

I estimate that it will take the immi- 
grants, with their laboring-class status and 
limited educational background, about two 
generations to acclimatize. Meanwhile, 
European-born Catholics miss the sort of 
sermon, devotions and parish life they 
knew. The absence of these keeps them 
from feeling “at home.” 

The situation, you see, is different in the 
West. Canada is a big country and living 
conditions differ for each 500 miles you go, 
east, west, north or south. 

A. M. Orno 
N. Surrey, B. C. 


Musing on Middle Age 


Eprror: There’s been something on my 
mind which may deserve airing in your 
Correspondence page. I should love to go 
to a church and see a sign on a confessional 
box reading “Specialist in Old Girls.” Un- 
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dignified, perhaps irreverent—but it would 
be recognition of a real problem. 

Middle age may well be second adoles- 
cence. Many problems are the same, but 
intensified by boredom and heightened by 
phantoms for which the fastidious-minded 
are in no way prepared. And yet how bored 
the confessors are with us. “The men and 
the young,” a classmate commented, “that’s 
all they’re interested in. They don’t seem to 
know it’s just as easy to go to hell at sixty 
as it is at sixteen.” 

Many families, you know, are crippled by 
the ills, real or imagined, of middle-aged 
mothers. Young lives are eaten up and come 
to nothing in cases where mother may 
simply lack something on which to use her 
mind. We old gals are of the first generation 
in which college became popular with 
women. It is pretty sad that when we get 
together conversation is still on Kinder, 
Kuche, Kirche and Kinema. The fatigue of 
mind and body following these sessions is 
pernicious and prevalent. 





Give ME LIBERTY 
OR GIVE ME DEATH 
























On the press 


Study groups or something on the line of 
hospital volunteering might help. I can 
conceive of good study groups. Unfor- 
tunately, the two I’ve attended could 
scarcely be called good. In hospital volun- 
teering the difficulty, almost always unfore- 
seen, is that incidental expenses are high. 
Just the matter of having lunch or tea with 
fellow-volunteers is a major expense for too 
many—and so, more empty days are on their 
hands. 

Even conversation is often hard to come 
by. There are women in my neighborhood 
whose one chance for a chat is with the 
clerks at the A & P or, if better heeled, with 
the waitresses at Schrafft’s. So often women 
seem fearful of each other. There are about 
a dozen women who go daily to the nine 
o'clock Mass at my parish church. Only one 
woman gives a smile of recognition; I’ve 
become shy about morning greetings. Seems 
pretty silly, doesn’t it? 

That’s the story of middle-aged miasma. 
Those “specializing” confessors, a_ little 
constructive use of the old gals’ mind and 
muscles, and a spot of Christian affability 
might be the solution. Any other sugges- 
tions? 

Mvtrer Fortis 


New York, N. Y. 








SPEAKING: A Course for Secondary Schools 
Four volumes, cloth, $1.28 each. 


Ready for September classes. 


Loyola University Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 
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Current Comment 





Middle East Debacle 


Perhaps if the Marines had landed 
in Lebanon a week earlier, the entire 
free world would not now be facing the 
utter collapse of its Middle East de- 
fenses. Impressed by such a show of 
force, the rebels in Iraq might not have 
gone ahead with their carefully planned 
Baghdad coup of July 14, by which one 
more Arab state passed over into Nas- 
ser’ militant nationalist and neutralist 
camp. 

Be that as it may, the die is cast. The 
Baghdad coup is a fact; the Marines, 
at the request of President Camille 
Chamoun of Lebanon, are now ashore 
in the Middle East. There they will re- 
main, as Ambassador Lodge told the 
UN Security Council, until peace and 
security are restored in Lebanon, or 
until the world organization itself takes 
over the task. But when will peace come 
back to strife-torn Lebanon, or to its 
equally menaced pro-Western neighbor, 
the Kingdom of Jordan? No one dares 
predict what this initial U. S. military 
intervention will lead to. At the least, 
if we do not act circumspectly, Soviet 
propaganda can turn the move into a 
crime blacker, in Arab eyes, than the 
Red Army’s perfidy in Budapest. 

As we go to press, word has come 
that the British. responding to an ap- 
peal from King Hussein—who on the 
assassination of his cousin, King Faisal 
of Iraq, assumed leadership of the Arab 
Union—have sent troops to Jordan. So 
the pattern of events was fast becom- 
ing clearer. Apparently, Washington 
and London have decided that only a 
determined show of force can prevent 
the spread of Nasserism throughout the 
Arab lands of the Middle East. 


Red China and the Kremlin 


“Revisionism” is enjoying a new 
vogue these days in the Soviet lexicon. 
It means “deviationism” or “inde- 
pendent-mindedness.” It is the crime 
for which Hungary’s Imre Nagy and his 
associates have paid with their lives, 
and because of which Yugoslavia’s 
Marshal Tito has merited the scathing 
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denunciation of both Moscow and 
Peking. In a word, “revisionism” has 
occasioned the Kremlin’s return to 
Stalinism. 

Thus Soviet policy has swung full 
circle since the not too distant day 
when Nikita Khrushchev debunked his 
predecessor. Why? Many observers see 
the hand of Red China in the Soviet 
glove. Can it be that Moscow is follow- 
ing Peking’s lead with less enthusiasm 
than it is showing? 

The Chinese Reds have a stake in 
crushing any semblance of independent 
thinking among the satellites. Mao 
Tse-tung is having far too much trouble 
with “revisionists” of his own. Further- 
more, as Marshal Tito pointed out in 
an address last June 15, the Chinese 
Communists may not be averse to start- 
ing a war in order to consolidate Asia. 
For that they need the support of the 
Soviet Union and a cohesive Communist 
bloc. Away then with “revisionism”! 

This is more than a mere academic 
issue. For, if Red China is strong 
enough to force the Kremlin’s hand, we 
may be in for trouble in Asia as well as 
in the Middle East. 


The Mission School in Asia 


It is a quirk of Asian nationalism 
that educational systems must be gov- 
ernment-controlled. The movement to 
nationalize private schools has precipi- 
tated a most serious crisis for the Church 
in India. It is gaining momentum in 
Ceylon. Even in the Philippines a few 
politicians have been urging that the 
state step in and take over the private 
schools. 

There is much irony in all this pres- 
sure, remarks Rev. Herman D’Souza in 
the spring issue of Worldmission. In 
their desire to imitate Western efficien- 
cy, the newly independent nations of 
Asia have deemed it necessary to na- 
tionalize education. Yet state education 
has actually played a less conspicuous 
role in Western traditions than has pri- 
vate education. 

Moreover, Fr. D’Souza shows, India 
owes a debt to the nation’s Catholic 
schools. For “it was the pioneer work 





of the missionaries that laid the founda- 
tion of the modern educational system 
in India.” Today the Catholic school in 
India is regarded by many non-Cath- 
olics as a “destroyer of prejudice” and 
“a center of discipline and character 
formation” which is making a valuable 
contribution to the solid building of 
the nation. 

What Fr. D’Souza says of India can 
be readily applied to the other young 
nations of Asia. Any honest appraisal 
of the mission school must come to the 
conclusion that its standards of educa- 
tion have helped make independence 
and self-government possible. If allowed 
to do so, private schools can now help 
bring these struggling countries to a 
fruitful maturity. 


Britons on Bomb 


Britain’s nuclear rearmament program 
continues to be attacked in influential 
circles. Last March, Sir Stephen King- 
Hall, in a _ book little noticed here, 
argued that Britain should get out of 
the business of nuclear weapons entire- 
ly. His study, Defence in the Nuclear 
Age, aroused considerable debate. Now, 
novelist-journalist Philip Toynbee, son 
of the noted historian, has written an 
essay advocating the same course. In 
a symposium published in early July, 
entitled, The Fearful Choice—a Debate 
on Nuclear Policy, he advocates unilat- 
eral nuclear disarmament by Britain, 
with or without agreement with the 
United States. The perils to human so- 
ciety are so great, he holds, that no 
other sensible course is left open. 

Mr. Toynbee’s thesis is, of course, not 
new. But its practical implications are 
revealed in this candid statement: “If 
hourly danger is to be averted, there is 
only one step which the West can take 
—which is to negotiate at once with the 
Russians and get the best terms which 
are available.” 

This exhortation provides its own 
criticism. It is open appeasement that 
can lead only to disaster. We dread 
even to speculate on what the “best 
terms” are which the West could hope 
to get from the Soviets under such cir- 
cumstances. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Geoffrey F. Fisher, rejected such an 
abject surrender. In his comments on 
Mr. Toynbee’s position, he chose for 
his text: “Sufficient unto the day is the 
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evil thereot.” If we interpret the Angli- 
can Primate aright, this means that we 
should keep our powder dry and seek 
to preserve, with all the means God 
gives us, values of our c‘vilization more 
precious than life itself. 


Help for the Colleges 


The nation’s colleges and universi- 
ties will be watching the next few weeks 
to see what the House (and the Presi- 
dent, if the bill gets that far) will do 
with the 1958 Housing Act, passed July 
11 by the Senate. 

The act provides an additional $400 
million for the college-housing loan 
fund, whose authorized $925 million 
had all but run out by July 1. Sen. John 
J. Sparkman (D., Ala.), a sponsor of 
the bill, pointed out to his Senate col- 
leagues, as they prepared to vote, “that 
many colleges are withholding applica- 
tions and, in fact, are discouraged from 
submitting applications because of the 
small balance in the fund.” 

These loans, and the word should be 
underlined, have been a great boon to 
the hard-pressed collegiate world. They 
have helped both private and State- 
supported institutions to speed up hous- 
ing programs to accommodate tens of 
thousands of resident students. The 
additional funds, if passed into law, will 
enable the colleges to continue girding 
themselves for the even greater enrol- 
ment pressures of the next few years. 
The Federal Government is making a 
sound investment here: the colleges are 
helped and the money comes back, plus 
interest at three per cent. 

Another section of the act authorizes 
$250 million in loans for the construc- 
tion or rehabilitation of classrooms, 
laboratories and related facilities, in- 
cluding equipment. Private colleges will 
not profit generally from this provision. 
While residence halls produce sufficient 
income to cover interest and amortiza- 
tion charges, classrooms and laborator- 
ies do not. 

Nonetheless. the educational provi- 
sions of the 1958 Housing Act are con- 
structive, and we hope the House will 
retain them. 


Labor Bill Mired 


If the 85th Congress adjourns with- 
out passing remedial labor legislation, 
the blame should be apportioned 
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among the House Education and Labor 
Committee, the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. Even if the NAM and 
the Chamber had not massively inter- 
vened, the House Labor Committee, 
which has kept a Senate-approved bill 
regulating welfare funds bottled up for 
three months, would probably have 
persisted in its sitdown strike to the bit- 
ter end of the session. Once the business 
lobby started operating, with a letter- 
writing campaign and all the trimmings, 
the issue was sealed. 

To those who appreciate the need 
for a strong, clean labor movement, the 
failure to provide additional protection 
for the billions of dollars that have ac- 
cumulated in welfare and_ pension 
funds can only come as a heavy disap- 
pointment. Scarcely less disappointing, 
in the light of the McClellan committee 
hearings, is the failure to pass the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill. That bill is not perfect; 
but if it were approved, it would help 
the AFL-CIO to protect the rights of 
the rank and file and to drive the gang- 
sters and the fast-buck boys from the 
ranks of labor. To characterize the bill, 
as the NAM has done, as “a fraud and 
a delusion” is an insult to almost the 
entire U. S. Senate. 

One flickering ray of hope remains. 
Should Speaker Sam Rayburn throw 
all his prestige and power into the fight, 
he might be able to bypass the Labor 
Committee and bring both bills to a 
vote. In such an endeavor he would 
need, though, the strong support of the 
White House—and right now the White 
House has other pressing problems on 
its hands. 


Send These, the Homeless .. . 


Emigration was the main topic for 
discussion at the 13th annual Social 
Week held recently at Vigo, Spain. In 
a letter written on his behalf by Msgr. 
Angelo Dell’Acqua, Substitute Secretary 
of State, Pius XII alerted Spanish Cath- 
olics to the religious and economic 
threats confronting the emigrant today. 
So basic is the moral and _ religious 
problem, the Pontiff declared to the as- 
sembly, that “the proper solution of all 
depends on the solution of this specific 
one.” 

Though the Holy Father was speak- 
ing to the Spanish people, his words 
have at the moment a special timeliness 


for us. Since November of 1956 this 
country has welcomed 38,248 Hungar- 
ians in search of asylum. While the ini- 
tial stages of their settlement were in 
almost all cases dramatically successful, 
a national recession now threatens to 
dim the luster of this achievement. In 
recent weeks sponsoring agencies 
have reported extensive unemployment 
among refugees in Detroit, Cleveland 
and elsewhere. Often, too, the agencies 
note an acute sense of separation from 
loved ones, which, of course, aggravates 
the economic hardship. 

Fortunately, Hungarian Catholics 
have carried with them the religious 
strength so characteristic of their na- 
tion. Yet even here they may be trou- 
bled by differences in religious practice 
and emphasis encountered in American 
parish life. Such situations obviously 
call for understanding. 

That this understanding will prevail 
is the hope of those who have watched 
to date the marvelous integration of 
Hungarian refugees into the web of 
U. S. secular and religious life. Our 
obligation to further the process scarce- 
ly needs emphasis. 


Canada Invaded This Summer 


This is the time of year when a man 
in Akron, Ohio, closes up shop, breaks 
out his fishing tackle and drives 400 
miles to Hastings, Ontario, to catch a 
pickerel. Multiply this case by thou- 
ands, and it’s easy to understand why 
Canada’s highways are streaming with 
U. S. cars and her waterways aflutter 
with the Stars and Stripes. 

American vacationers concentrate on 
Ontario and Quebec provinces. In 
French-speaking Canada they delight- 
edly discover another world: a world 
of soft language and piquant cuisine, 
of roadside shrines and simple faith. 
Many combine their annual vacation 
with a pilgrimage to St. Anne de Beau- 
pré’s shrine, now celebrating its tercen- 
tenary. Storied Quebec City nearby is in 
summer festival for its 350th anniver- 
sary. 

In Ontario, the U. S. visitors find 
much to remind them that Canada’s his- 
tory is tightly meshed with their own. 
At Kingston, the unfired guns of the re- 
stored Fort Henry still point toward 
American shores. Should he care for 
boating, the holiday-seeker can travel 
Ontario’s lakes and inland waterways 
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to Midland, following the route taken 
by the Iroquois when they came from 
New York State to raze Ste. Marie, 
home of Canada’s Jesuit martyrs. 

Not far from this shrine that com- 
memorates the birthplace of Ontario’s 
Christianity, thousands of Americans 
will play and pray this summer in the 
famous Muskoka lakeland. Muskoka’s 
lakes are dotted with summer chapels 


visitors will find on display landscapes, 
still life, human and animal figures, but 
—with one exception, a crucifix—no re- 
ligious art. At first sight this might seem 
a disappointing evasion of the very 
question that troubles so many minds 
today: how far can religious themes be 
expressed in the contemporary idiom? 
Yet on further thought, the exclusion of 
religious art from the modern exhibits 





first to form some appraisal of the de- 
signs and the materials themselves. And 
the mind of the Church is clearly open 
to just such an appraisal. 

“The new department,” says Msgr. 
Ennio Francia, quoted in Religious 
News Service for April 9, “is prepared 
to bear witness to the presence of the 
Church in the modern world of art, 
and thus to dispel the prejudiced no- 
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like the one at Maurinus, where visitors may help to provide the answer to this _ tion that the Church is alien, even hos- A 
and regular parishioners participate same question. tile, to the healthy development of artis- fi 
each Sunday in the dialog Masses. Before we can judge the fitness or tic ideas.” V 
Wherever they may travel in Canada unfitness of contemporary styles to ex- Such familiar names as Giorgio de ti 
this holiday time, American visitors will press the events and teachings of our Chirico, Mare Chagall, Georges Rou- il 
find a warm welcome. faith, we will naturally inquire what ault, Maurice Utrillo will be represented. 
forms of art may, from the Church’s With contemporary art speaking its own A 
Modern Art at the Vatican point of view, be considered authentic piece fearlessly under the Church’s high d 
expressions of man’s genius. patronage, it is but a next logical step p 
When the recently announced de- If the glory of the faith is to be to consider the same art as a fair candi- d 
partment of modern art is inaugurated clothed in new garments—new designs, date to convey the Church’s own mes- ay 
this summer in the Vatican art gallery, new materials, new allusions—we wish sage. te 
—Interservice Rivalry . 
S THE DEBATE over President Eisenhower's de- These questions are the root of the so-called 3 
A fense reorganization proposals comes to a “interservice rivalries.” We can dispose of them, 
close, many will question whether we have at _ and gain a hazardous peace of mind, by silencing ss 
last put an end to the so-called “interservice the spokesmen for any but what seems to be the as 
rivalry.” most attractive point of view and by attempting ‘i 
If by that term is meant competition among __ to outlaw the military associations that will carry 
the services for public and budgetary support, on the fight if the uniformed spokesmen are 
and the opposition of some of the services to na- _ silenced. Or we can establish a means for the 
tional policies that tend to reduce their size and _full and orderly presentation of the varying mili- ( 
importance, the answer can only be that such _ tary opinions to Congress and the public. 
“rivalry” will not only continue, but will be in- In any such arrangement, the executive branch - 
tensified, regardless of what is done in Congress _—_ must remain the nation’s principal agent for final 
and in the White House. resolution of the military disputes. If democracy T 
The reason is not any perversity on the part __ is to remain a joint venture, however, and if the hc 
of the services and their supporters. It lies, | people are to exert a continuing and timely in- Ja 
rather, in a technological revolution as funda- fluence, Congress’ constitutional power to modify ce 
mental as that which attended the introduction the military decisions of the executive must be br 
of gunpowder. The armed services have accepted __ regained. It can be regained only if funds voted di 
the responsibility of preparing their men for the — by Congress for a specific purpose are used for pr 
challenge of atomic warfare. They can do no _ that purpose and not held in escrow by the ex- Re 
less than demand for them the means which ex- _ ecutive. Ja 
periment, study and the limited practical ex- We live in an age when the informed citizen Ps 
perience of Hiroshima and Nagasaki have shown can know as much about the general form of a re 
are required for survival and—far more important future war as does the chairman of the Joint 
—for victory. Chiefs of Staff. Because we have that knowledge 
Are we to go on with a military policy that available and because we have chosen to guide tic 
commits us further and further to a complete and our own destiny, we cannot delegate the most pl. 
irrevocable reliance on nuclear bombardment crucial aspects of that destiny to a paternal De- pe 
alone? Or are we to retain and expand forces _ partment of Defense. un 
capable of meeting a tremendously varied and When we recognize the true significance of fe 
tremendously complex challenge in terms of both = what we have been calling “interservice rivalry,” su 
limited and all-out war? and the valid part such “rivalry” can play in de- in 
— ——— _ termining our future, we will have taken a long 
Mr. KENNEDY writes occasionally for AMERICA step toward a sounder and more mature Ameri- > 
on military questions. can democracy. WiiuiaM V. KENNEDY mi 
Ai 
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Washington Front 





More Slogans, More Words 


N RECENT WEEKS, the United States has been assailed 
I from south and north with the same slogan: that we 
take South America and Canada “for granted.” Just 
what does that phrase mean, “to take for granted”? An 
American citizen might be pardoned if he is puzzled, 
for it seems to mean different things in different places. 
We in private life take our neighbors, friends and rela- 
tives for granted, naturally; that does not mean we are 
indifferent to them. 

Specific grievances on “taking for granted”: South 
America complained to Vice President Nixon that we 
don’t invest enough capital down there; Canada com- 
plains we invest too much up north. Down below, we 
don’t buy enough; Canada echoes that complaint. Both 
agree that we have a Government policy of quotas and 
tariffs on raw materials. 

In his extraordinarily blunt speech at Ottawa, the 
President disposed of the first two complaints by re- 
marking that investments in free economies are free pri- 
vate choices, as are buying habits; neither is subject to 
official dictation. On the quota-tariff matter, he was 
more embarrassed; but he seemed to blame our Con- 
gress, not himself. 

Had he compared the two complaints about invest- 
ments, he might have said that risk capital is invested in 


On All Horizons 


Canada because it finds inviting prospects and fair deal- 
ing there, while in South America it faces the constant 
added risks of revolution, repudiation and confiscation. 
Newsmen on Mr. Nixon’s trip were startled to hear from 
local politicians everywhere that our Government has 
the duty to support their economies by grants, not loans, 
and that our Export-Import Bank, an official body, must 
not demand that money loaned (at very low rates). be 
spent for North American goods. 

So what? On balance, the Canadians’ grievance is 
not, as Premier Diefenbaker claimed in his second- 
election speeches, that we take Canada for granted, but 
that we take too much interest in our great northern 
neighbor, for good or ill. In South America, our good- 
neighbor policy has gone sadly to seed; taking for 
granted has meant simply forgetting. 

Another slogan plaguing us is “no strings attached.” 
I have been told with a straight face by a Hindu close 
to the Indian Embassy here that our assistance to India 
always has strings attached, whereas that of the Soviet 
Union never has. The phrase seems to have originated 
with Krishna Menon, and was spread by him all over 
Asia and the Middle East. Tito was assured by the 
Soviet Union that his credits had no strings attached; 
he had just found out again that those funds had a heavy 
cable attached: follow the Kremlin, or else. 

Of course, our own foreign aid also has strings at- 
tached, visible or unseen: hang your communism or 
neutralism, if you wish, on a hickory limb, but never, 
never go near the Moscow waters. Our string may be 
a life line some day, we hope. Wi-rrw Parsons 


ian, honored by colleagues recently, be- 
gan as a cub reporter in Covington and 
Cincinnati. He is also managing editor 
of the Illinois Tradesman, official news- 





paper of the Springfield Trades and 





TV-REPEAT. The series of four half- 
hour films, “Rome Eternal,” shown last 
January on the NBC-TV network re- 
ceived such acclaim that it will be re- 
broadcast over NBC’s Catholic Hour 
during the four Sundays of August. This 
presentation of Christian culture in 
Rome, with an _ original score by 
Jacques Belasco and narrative script by 
Paul Horgan, took a first prize at the 
recent Monte Carlo Film Festival. 


pb EUCHARISTIC. The next Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress will take 
place at Munich in 1960. A service of 
penance and intercession for the Church 
under communism will be among the 
features of the program. The last (36th) 
such congress was held in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1955. 


pSAINTLY NAZI VICTIM. In Ger- 
many, the Catholic Women Teachers 
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League recently voted to petition Pope 
Pius XII for the beatification of Edith 
Stein. This 1922 convert from Judaism, 
a recognized philosopher and writer, 
became a Carmelite nun. Arrested by 
the Nazis in the Netherlands, she per- 
ished in the gas chambers of a concen- 
tration camp. 


p BUILDERS. The 15,000 volun- 
teers who have participated in the 
home-building campaign of Father 
Werenfried van Straaten, O. Praem., in 
Germany, have built 2% million marks’ 
worth of housing. From their numbers 
have come 150 vocations to the priest- 
hood; 30 others have founded their own 
secular institute. 


p> JUBILEE. Fifty years of journalism 
is the achievement of Rev. John S. 
Brockmeier, editor of the Western 
Catholic of Springfield, Ill. The jubilar- 


Labor Council (AFL-CIO). 


Bw FOR DRUGGISTS. A _ pamphlet, 
Pharmacy, a Noble Profession, authored 
by Rev. William L. Wolkovich, dis- 
cusses a wide range of ethical problems 
(Preface by Archbishop Cushing. 
Daughters of St. Paul, 50 St. Paul’s Ave., 
Jamaica Plain, Boston 30, Mass. Single 
copy, 25¢). 


p> SOCIAL ACTIONISTS. A member- 
ship drive is on for the newly organized 
National Social Action Conference. Suc- 
cessor to the Catholic Conference on In- 
dustrial Problems, its purpose is to 
stimulate and aid Catholic laymen con- 
cerned with social problems. This year’s 
annual conference will be held at the 
University of Notre Dame Sept. 5-7. 
The national headquarters are at 1312 
Mass. Ave., NW, Washington 5, D. C. 
R.A.G. 
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Editorials 








The President in Canada 


W 7 HEN PRESIDENT EISENHOWER swung at the first ball 

in his recent Ottawa golf match, he drove into the 
rough. But when the President stepped to the rostrum 
to address Parliament, he sent four booming drives 
straight down Canada’s tricky political fairways. 1) He 
said that Canada has a trade deficit with the United 
States simply because Canadians freely buy U. S. prod- 
ucts in large quantities. 2) He conceded that the United 
States imposes some trade restrictions; but, he added, 
so does Canada. 3) Offering no apology for heavy U. S. 
investment in Canada, he pointed out’ that this sub- 
stantially aids the Dominion’s development. 4) As for 
the disposal of U. S. wheat to underdeveloped areas, 
he argued that this policy strengthens the free world’s 
economy, including that of Canada. (Two other sources 
of friction—joint control of continental defense and 
Canada’s freedom to export to Red countries—were dis- 
cussed privately, and apparently to good effect, in the 
diplomatic clubhouse. ) 

The packed galleries that followed the President’s 
vigorous performance were both surprised and a little 
flattered by his hard-hitting speech. Actually, Mr. Eisen- 
hower had won the first hole before he ever took out 
his clubs for this U. S.-Canadian match. The Con- 
servative campaign proposal that Canada divert 15 per 
cent of her trade from the United States to Britain 
gave him the advantage. When the President bluntly 
stated that “artificial redirection” of trade would not 
solve Canada’s economic problems, gleeful Liberals 
pounded their desks. The Conservatives, who were los- 
ing this hole for a second time (they had picked up 
when England offered gradual free trade), remained 
silent. 

All this power-hitting in high places reflects uneasi- 
ness among Canadians concerning U. S. policies. But 


Higher Education 


pantera generally realize that education in this 
country is a huge enterprise. During 1957-58, some 
43 million students were enrolled in 150,000 institutions 
of learning. This represents nearly one of every four 
citizens; still more impressive, it represents 96.5 per 
cent of the total population between the ages of 6 and 
17. The bill for all primary, secondary and college edu- 
cation during this past year was a fat $20 billion out of 
a gross national product of upwards of $434 billion. 
On the other hand, we are only gradually being made 
aware that this gigantic undertaking involves much 
more than the peaceful maintenance of a high cultural 
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the man in the street considers U. S.-Canadian differ- 
ences more a psychological than an economic problem. 
Compared to the United States, Canada is an eager 
tradesman working in the shadow of the world’s biggest 
businessman. The smaller but bustling Canadian (60 
per cent of his exports go to the United States) doesn't 
like to be deliberately made feel small; he doesn’t relish 
being ignored or pushed around. He suspects that many 
Americans don’t appreciate his problems, or even 
realize that he’s in business at all. Neither do they 
understand how his Government functions. What’s more 
they don’t care. In fact, they seem to be more interested 
in Cuba than in Canada. 

This ordinary Canadian was miffed a while back 
when several American Congressmen aired charges 
about the Norman case and seemed to question the 
loyalty of Canada’s civil service. And he was under- 
standably angry when some misinformed Americans 
suggested that the Liberal Government of Louis St. 
Laurent was soft on communism. 

Sometimes the Canadian just gets fed up watching 
Americans playing ball in plushier parks with better 
equipment. That’s why he occasionally likes to remind 
them that Maurice (the “Rocket”) Richard plays 
hockey just as skilfully as Mickey Mantle hits a base- 
ball; that the Stratford Ontario Shakespearean Festival 
is one of the finest in the world; that Lester Pearson 
did Canada proud at the UN. That’s only natural. And 
if his more articulate politicians can translate this feel- 
ing into protests against trade deficits and violations of 
economic sovereignty (and win a few headlines and 
votes into the bargain), well, that’s all right too. 

Which is one way of saying that friction between the 
United States and Canada resembles summer sheet 
lightning—a fascinating display but not too dangerous. 


and the Cold War 


level. On top of last month’s penetrating Rockefeller 
Report, The Pursuit of Excellence: Education and the 
Future of America, comes another report by a group of 
American educators freshly returned from a hard look 
at education in the Soviet Union. Here is one of the 
chilling conclusions of this group of seven, whose leader 
was Dr. Edward H. Litchfield, chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh: 
They [the Soviet people] believe in higher educa- 
tion and they are willing to pay for it. As a conse- 
quence, they have accomplished a tremendous 
amount in a relatively brief period of time, and 
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with their determination they will continue to 
progress at an impressive rate. 


In view of the growing unanimity of experts that the 
health of American education is a necessary ingredient 
in our scientific and technological advance in the fright- 
fully competitive years ahead, it is not easy to under- 
stand the nonchalant attitude of Congress toward the 
college scholarship bills pending in both chambers. On 
July 2, the House Education and Labor Committee 
finally released an aid-to-science-education measure 
which, at this writing, has still not reached the floor of 
the House. The Senate completed hearings on a corre- 
sponding bill earlier in the year but thus far has taken 
no other action (Am. 5/17, p. 216). 

The House bill provides some 20,000 Federal scholar- 
ships for gifted students, a student loan program and 
certain provisions for strengthening the teaching of 
mathematics, the sciences and foreign languages. The 
merit of this relatively modest measure (cost: $980 mil- 
lion over a four-year period) is that it launches a pro- 
gram which at least subsequent measures can improve 
upon. One immediately detectable weakness in the bills 
thus far under congressional scrutiny has been diag- 
nosed and prescribed for in the Rockefeller Report: 


There is no long-run gain in sending more and 
more youngsters to weaker and weaker institutions. 
As long as very few institutions charge tuition 
covering the full cost of education, a scholarship 
program which enables the student to pay his 
tuition should provide the college with a supple- 
mentary grant to make up the full cost of his edu- 
cation. 

If the privately financed colleges and universities are 
expected to continue their distinctive leadership in the 
nation, they must not be the victims of discrimination, 
even unintentional, by Congress. These institutions still 
enrol close to one-half of the total college population, 
though the balance has been steadily tilting in favor of 
the heavily subsidized State schools. As AMerica has 
said many times, the side-by-side existence of privately 
and publicly supported collegiate institutions has been 
a source of vitality for American education, and if eco- 
nomic pressures succeed in diminishing the influence of 
the private institutions, the entire nation will be the 
loser. We cannot meet the present educational chal- 
lenge without making wise use of our total educational 
resources. Continuing world leadership will exact a 
steep price, but the American people will pay it, be- 
cause they, too, believe in higher education. 


Mr. Nixon on Latin-American Labor 


INCH-HITTING for Victor Riesel, who is traveling in 
P Europe, the Vice President of the United States 
scored a scoop two weeks ago when he revealed an 
aspect of his stormy South American trip that went 
largely unnoticed by the press. Wherever he went, Mr. 
Nixon told Mr. Riesel’s nation-wide audience on July 9, 
he received a friendly reception from Latin-American 
labor leaders. The only exception was Venezuela, 
where his visit was curtailed and he did not have an 
opportunity to meet that country’s unionists. This is Mr. 
Nixon’s summary of his experiences: 

I found in my conversations with trade-union 
leaders that they recognize the threat which com- 
munism presents to the true interests of the work- 
ing people of South America. They say there is no 
place in the Americas for the kind of foreign-con- 
trolled dictatorship which mowed down workers 
by the thousands in the streets of Budapest. 

Mr. Nixon added that since his return to the United 
States he has received scores of letters from these labor 
leaders deploring the incidents that marred his trip and 
assuring him that these did not truly reflect the feelings 
of their peoples toward the United States. 

If the Communists have not notably succeeded in 
infiltrating Latin-American labor, Mr. Nixon explained, 
much of the credit goes to the Inter-American Regional 
Labor Organization (ORIT). The name will not mean 
much to most Americans, but ORIT is an affiliate of the 
International Federation of Free Trade Unions, the 
rival of the Communist-dominated World Federation 
of Trade Unions. It has long been the object of the 
fraternal solicitude of our U. S. unions, which have in 
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many ways aided it in its struggle to survive and grow. 
Well aware of this, Mr. Nixon credited the AFL-CIO 
with doing “a splendid job in Latin America, as well as 
in other parts of the world, in encouraging the develop- 
ment of free trade unions as opposed to Communist 
unions.” 

To our Vice President, who is as knowledgeable in 
these matters as anybody in the Government, this is a 
highly important phase of the cold war, since, in his 
words, “a free trade-union movement is one of the 
strongest bulwarks against communism.” He doesn’t be- 
lieve that the battle for organized labor in Latin 
America has yet been won. Accordingly, he chose the 
medium of a newspaper column to make several recom- 
mendations to his fellow officials in Washington. He 
wants the labor attaché sections in our Latin-American 
embassies strengthened quantitatively and qualitatively. 
He wants to expand “the labor union phase of our 
leader exchange program.” And he wants the U. S. In- 
formation Service to do a much better job of explaining 
the American economy to our friends below the Rio 
Grande than it has been doing. He is not persuaded— 
and with good reason—that Latin-American workers 
understand that we Yankees are interested in producing 
in their countries, as in our own land, “not just a good 
life for the few, but a better life for the many.” If the 
United States has a bad press in Latin America, the 
fault is partly our own. 

If this is Mr. Nixon’s first newspaper column, he must 
be credited with a brilliant debut. Regardless of what 
happens in the 1960 political sweepstakes, the Vice 
President is assured of a job somewhere. 
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Lunatics and Selenophiles 


Charles A. Brady 


HE FIRST AMERICANS to reach the moon-—riding, 

perhaps, a Thor-Vanguard—are likely to be in for 

a little surprise. For they are going to discover 

that quite a few other space-travelers have been to the 
moon before them. 

Russians? We hope not, though one never can tell 
with those “backward” Muscovites. Kilroy? Well, per- 
haps; that ubiquitous tourist has been just about every- 
where by now. But what about such other fabled 
travelers as the cow that jumped over the moon, the 
hare which the Japanese see in the great sky orb, the 
irreverent old man who would go gathering fagots on 
Sunday and got plucked up into the moon for his sac- 
rilegious pains? Then there is Artemis of the silver bow, 
most beautiful of the many pagan goddesses who have 
been assigned the moon as dwelling place; Artemis’ 
darker self, Hecate, goddess of witches; and, queening 
it over all of these, the dark-haired Jewish girl with the 
moon at her feet and twelve stars in her crown. 


MEN AND THE MOON 


Now, except for the Lady Mary, these are all imagi- 
nary folk. So add all lovers, most honeymooners, and 
those many singers who in their crooning like to con- 
centrate on moon, and June, and spoon. Add, too, the 
best poets, including those first-ranking selenophiles, 
the William Shakespeare of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream and the John Milton of Comus’ moon-haunted 
glades. Add the myriad selenographers—moon-watch- 
ers, night-dreaming philosophers, scientists—who have 
been training their eyes and telescopes on Luna ever 
since time began for that moon-viewing animal, man. 

Add, finally, those most utterly satisfactory of all 
space-pilots, the transplanetary fantasts whose long day 
began with Roman Lucian and, one hopes, has not 
closed with C. S. Lewis. (In the interests of objectivity, 
however, it should be noted that if one may take That 


Hideous Strength as representing his considered’ 


opinion, Dr. Lewis is no moon-man. ) 

It's really not hard to tell why man has always been 
so attracted by the moon, which, from the beginning, he 
honored even to the point of naming a day of the week 
after her. For one thing, you can count on Lady Moon. 





Mr. Brapy is chairman of the Department of English 
at Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. His latest novel, 
This Land Fulfilled (Dutton. $3.95), will be published 
in September. 
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She's always up there in one way or another, making 
the cherry blossoms of spring even more breath-takingly 
lovely, pouring molten silver into a summer lake, dust- 
ing diamonds across a winter meadow. And she always 
has been up there. When the Varangians pushed the 
first dragon galleys into Russia, the moon hung over- 
head, watching. When the Santa Maria dropped anchor 
off San Salvador, the moon was tangled in her fateful 
rigging. This largest of all satellites in relation to its 
host planet may even be an actual part of Mother Earth, 
torn away, in some inconceivable cataclysm, from where 
the Pacific now rolls its moonlit waters. 

The child mind is willing to accept the moon as the 
north wind’s cooky. Primitive man once thought of her 
as made of green cheese. To the myth-makers of the 
ancient Mediterranean basin, where the sun stood for 
illumination, Venus for love and Mars for growth, the 
moon—whose most venerable name seems to be Selene 
~always stood for enchantment. Since that far-off day, 
man the engineer and man the politician have both cast 
covetous eyes on Luna. But it may be that Selene En- 
chantress will have the last word here as well. 

As a matter of fact, even before the day of political 
man proper, the intellectuals—the scientists, particularly 
—had taken over from the myth-makers; even as, in our 
day, the geopoliticians (soon to be selenopoliticians to 
boot) are taking over from the scientists. Plutarch, for 
example, thought there was life on the moon in the 
shape of daemons who, when they visited earth, did so 
for the purpose of controlling the oracles. Galileo, 
through the agency of the “optical tube” which he in- 
vented, was the first to detect lunar mountains, valleys, 
craters, even “seas.” Since Galileo’s time those lunar for- 
mations, and many others which have become apparent 
to our higher-powered telescopes, have been mapped 
and charted. The one side of the moon which so far is 
all that man has been able to see has been pretty 
thoroughly explored in this fashion and all the lunar 
regions named after these lens-borne explorers. Among 
the most honored names now in the moon atlases are 
those of two Jesuits, Kircher and Riccioli, a fact which 
is calculated to moon-blanch Mr. Blanshard when he 
gets around, as he surely will, to publishing his Catholic 
Power in the Moon. 

As for the science-fictioneers, of late years they ap- 
pear to have been favoring Mars and Venus over the 
moon. In fact, many of the engineers and physicists 
now hard at work on Cape Canaveral probably cut 
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their imaginative eyeteeth on the Martian romances of 
Edgar Rice Burroughs. (Incidentally, it’s about time 
someone dealt with Burroughs in a dissertation.) The 
latest space-laureates have even moved on to the outer 
galaxies. In the beginnings of science-fiction, however, 
the moon was far and away the chosen darling of ro- 
mancers. 


MOON VOYAGERS 


It was the great Kepler himself who began the long 
lunar science-fiction annals round about 1615 with a 
story in which the moon was inhabited by giant lizards. 
(Anyone who wants to get technical, of course, can ad- 
vance the prior claims of Lucian and even Plato. But 
that’s getting pretty technical.) Next to Kepler’s pioneer 
endeavor, the most celebrated of early lunar tales was 
1650’s Trip to the Moon by that famous swordsman- 
poet Cyrano de Bergerac, from whom Moliére once 
stole a much-quoted line, and who is better remem- 
bered today for Rostand’s play about him than for any 
of his own almost forgotten writings. 

The real tidal wave of science-fiction set in, just 
where and when one might have expected it, with 
Edgar Allan Poe’s Hans Pfaal, who, in 1835, reached 
the moon in a balloon. Thirty years later, in 1865, Jules 
Verne wrote From the Earth to the Moon, and in 1870 
Around the Moon, two witty extravaganzas which, like 
so much of Verne’s large output, stand up amazingly 
well. The only moon adventure thus far to rank with 
Verne’s, H. G. Wells’ rattling good yarn, The First Men 
in the Moon, came along in 1901. Immediately there- 
after the lunar tide began to ebb again; and Mars and 
Venus, like veritable greater moons, started to control 
the capricious tides of story. 

Wells, who as a science-fictioneer frankly confessed 
himself a fantast, once accurately described Verne’s 
narrative entertainments as “the anticipatory inventions 
of the great Frenchman.” They still impress us with 
their scientific and—sometimes more than scientific— 
clairvoyance. For example, the moon projectile of From 
the Earth to the Moon is launched from southern Flor- 
ida. It carries not one dog, but two: a male named 
Satellite and—Verne was a Frenchman, remember—his 
canine consort, Eve. Only one detai! seems somewhat 
implausible to us today. When the nations of the world 
subscribe generously to this American project, 

Russia paid in as her contingent the enormous 
sum of 368,733 roubles. No one need be surprised 
at this, who bears in mind the scientific tastes of 
the Russians, and the impetus which they have 
given to astronomical studies thanks to their nu- 
merous observatories. 

Verne’s three very dashing travelers, who circumnavi- 
gate the moon but are not able to land, reach the con- 
clusion that the moon is a dead world, inhabited once, 
but no longer inhabitable. Three and a half decades 
later, Wells’ two voyagers land to find the sphere honey- 
combed with subterranean galleries where live a species 
of thinking ants, pure mathematicians incapable of 
— ruled by the passionless brain of their Grand 

unar. 
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In Dr. Doolittle in the Moon, by Hugh Lofting 
(1928), the odd little nursery hero whose terrestrial 
address is Puddleby-on-the-Marsh, reached his destina- 
tion on the back of a giant talking moth named Jamaro 
Bumblelily. His Selenites were almost all vegetable: 
singing trees and talking lilies. Since that flight there 
has been nothing more of very much note in the way of 
lunar aeronautics. The basic reason why lunar shares 
have been going down on the fictional exchange is not 
very far to seek. As Wells himself once put it in his 
latter years when he was writing prefaces, alas, not 
novels: “Reality had taken a leaf from my book and set 
itself to supersede me.” 

What is it really going to be like when we men, not 
just our rocket-carried instruments, finally negotiate the 
240,000-mile jump separating our planet from its bright 
companion? And, once we get there, what will we—or 
our Russian rivals, for that matter—end by making out 
of those silent lunar mountain ranges? Speculate as we 
may as to whether the lunar “seas” are filled with lava, 
ice or volcanic dust, one can say only that the moon will 
be—well, very like the moon. 


MAN IN THE MOON 


It is true enough that the age-oid Icarian dream of 
human flight has so far culminated in the contemporary 
reality of the bombing plane. Man being man, it is al- 
ways possible—even probable—that the equally ancient 
dream of travel among the stars is going to end in a 
cosmic clash of terrestrial imperialisms. Still, the moon 
does strange things to mortals even at a distance of a 
quarter of a million miles. What if, at long last, we men 
should decide to stop being moon-calves and things 
should turn out, for once, to be a case of well-met, not 
ill-met, by moonlight? One can dream, at any rate. 
What else is the moon for? 

In point of fact, I am nursing my own private moon- 
fantasy that, instead of the old weary struggle for po- 
litical power, a moon-begotten impulse in the direction 
of primordial play will take over and possess us once 
we leave the tainted neighborhood of earth for those 
purer realms of which the old Hebrew poet of Proverbs 
sang: “When he balanced the foundations of the earth, 
I was with him . . . playing before him at all times... . 
And my delight is to be with the children of men.” 

One ought not to be too hard on earth, either. I sus- 
pect we moon-visitors will be not unlike Wells’ other 
moon-traveler of yesteryear, Bedford, who found him- 
self haunted amid the lunar craters by memories of 
earthly beer and steak and kidney pie. East or west, 
and on the moon too, home will probably seem best. 
It’s a reasonably good bet that, in the upshot, tomor- 
row’s moon-travelers will decide that it’s better to bring 
the moonlight into their rooms than themselves into the 
moon. Not that the task is an easy one, either way. 
Bumbling Peter Quince speaks for all men when, in 
Shakespeare’s Dream, he notes how hard it is to “bring 
the moonlight into a chamber.” But it’s got to be done, 
he adds, “for, you know, Pyramus and Thisby meet by 
moonlight.” And that’s a little matter which must con- 
tinue, too, if the world is to go on wagging. 
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VIRG Pub. at 25¢ 10¢ 


5. A CALL TO THE LAITY by Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing. How 
the layman may go about seeking his own es ty 
Pub. at $3.00 95¢ 


6. LEST WE FORGET: Courtesy in the Convent by the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame. What a nun should do and be in the modern world. 

Pub. at $1.50 75¢ 
7. THE PRIMACY OF PETER by Msgr. Charles Journet. The basic 
cleavage between Catholic and Protestant ef in their con- 


cept of Christianity. ub, at $2.75 80¢ 
8 THE HUNGRY SHEEP by Sir David Kelly. Mange g roots of 
our worid problems. t $4.00 $1.25 


9. THE CONVENT AND THE WORLD by Sister Mary Laurence, 
O.P. Shows how essentially human, yet ates the contem- 
plative life is in reality. Pub. at $2.75 $1.00 


10. MARRIED MEN AS ORDAINED DEACONS by Wilhelm Scha- 
moni. The office of deacon in canon law and history 
Pub. at $1.25 25¢ 
aS THE \EUCHARIST AND THE CONFESSIONAL by F.-D. Joret, 
O.P. The role of the Eucharist and Penance in the wisttunt life. 
Pub. at $3.50 $1.00 
12. THE ABIDING PRESENCE OF THE HOLY GHOST by Bede 
Jarrett, O.P. Brief meditations. Pub. at $1.50 85¢ 


13. THE PRAYERS OF FATHER VINCENT MCNABB. Excellent 
prayers that everybody can use and make his own. 
Pub. at 95¢ 40¢ 
14. THE LOVE OF JESUS TO PENITENTS by Henry Cardinal 
Manning. The Sacrament of Penance as an object of our love. 
Pub. at $1.50 70¢ 
15. MEMORIES OF POPE PIUS X by Raphael Cardinal Merry del 
Val. A first-hand account by a contemporary. Pub. at $1.50 90¢ 


16. OF GOD AND HIS CREATURES by St. Thomas Aquinas. Au- 
thoritative text of the Summa Contra Gentiles, annotated by Joseph 
Rickaby, S.J. Pub. at $6.50 $1.75 


17. THE CHRISTIAN IMAGINATION by Justus George Lawler. 
Penetrating observations on contemporary life. 

Pub. at $3.00 50¢ 
18. CATHOLIC ACTION AND THE PARISH by Abbe G. Michon- 
neau & Abbe R. Meurice. “A good basic work about the core of 
Christian Life.’—Jubilee Pub. at $2.25 $1.00 


19. THE IDEAL OF THE MONASTIC LIFE by Germain Morin, 
O.S.B. A solid and healthy basis upon which to build a whole- 
some personal spiritual life. Pub. at $2.50 90¢ 
20. JESUITS: BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS edited by Robert Nash, 
S.J. Stimulating biographies of nineteen outstanding Jesuits. 
Pub. at $3.50 $1.00 


21. THE PRIEST IN OUR DAY compiled by Francis Edw. Nugent. 
An anthology of spiritual reading. Pub. at $2.75 80¢ 


22. EDWARD LEEN, C.S.Sp. by Michael O’Carroll, = S.Sp. Life and 
work ot a great Irish priest. Pub. at $3.50 75¢ 


23. CO-RESPONSIBILITY IN INDUSTRY by Rev. Jeremiah New- 
man. A provocative study of industrial relations. 

Pub. at $4.00 $1.00 
24. CAN CHRIST HELP ME? by C. C. Martindale, S.J. For a fuller 
understanaing of the character and ou.’ of the Saviour. 

ub, at $2.25 70¢ 
25. CATHOLIC SOCIAL DOCTRINE by Daniel A. O’Connor C.S.V. 
An excellent reference work. Pub. at $3.00 $1.25 
26. OFFICIUM PARVUM BEATAE MARIAE VIRGINIS. Latin edi- 
tion approved by Pius XII. Text by Augustine Bea. S.J. Large 
clear type. Pub. at $2.75 50¢ 
27. A CATECHISM FOR ADULTS by Ian Hislop, O.P. The Creed 
presented as a guide for Christian devotions. Pub. at $1.00 35¢ 
28. JESUITS GO EAST by Felix A. Plattner. An account of early 
Jesuit missionaries to China in the 16th-18th centuries. 

Pub. at $3.50 85¢ 
29. IN PRAISE OF WORK by Raoul Plus, S.J. On the dignity and 
value of honest labor of every kind Pub. at $2.50 90¢ 


30. SIMPLICITY by Raoul Plus, S.J. Simplicity and some direc- 
tions for attaining it. Pub. at 65¢ 40¢ 


31. A MISSIONARY COMPANION by Rev. J. de Reeper. Com- 
mentary on the apostolic faculties. Pub. at $3.50 $1.25 


32. SCALE OF PERFECTION by Walter Hilton. A modern English 


version of a 14th-century classic. Pub. at $3.50 $1.00 
33. OUR TIME IS NOW by Mary O'Leary. Modern congregations 
and secular institutes. Pub. at $2.50 50¢ 


34. THE MESSENGER by Remy. An seienertiaie 2 novel. 
b. at $2.50 69¢ 
35. STANDING ON HOLY GROUND by a4 Nash, S.J. A visit 
to the Holy Land and the meditations it =. 
Pub, at $2.75 80¢ 
36. SOREN KIERKEGAARD AND CATHOLICISM by Heinrich 
Roos. S.J. An exposition of Catholic and anti-Catholic tendencies 
found in his works. Pub at $1.25 50¢ 





37. SOME RARE VIRTUES by Raoul Plus, S.J. Brief explanations 
of ways to supernaturalize our lives. Pub, at $1.75 65¢ 


38. ORDO HEBDOMADAE SANCTAE INSTAURATUS. A hand- 
some edition for altar use. a. Linen-Pub. at $5.00 $1.00 
b. Imitation Leather-Pub. at $6.00 $2.00 


39. JESUS IN HIS OWN WORDS by Harold Roper, S.J. The words 
of Jesus arranged in chronological sequence. 
Pub. at $3.25 8e¢ 


40. WRITINGS OF EDITH STEIN selected, trans. and introd. by 
Hilda Graef. An anthology of her works. Pub, at $3.75 90¢ 


41. THE IMITATION OF CHRIST by Thomas a Kempis. Pocket- 
sized and newly translated by Abbot Justin — .S.B. 
. at $2.50 60¢ 


42. THE BLESSED SACRAMENT AND THE Pin by St. Thomas 
Aquinas. His teaching on the Holy Eucharist and the Sacrifice of 
the Mass. Pub. at $2.75 $1.25 





43. THE ART OF PREACHING by Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. A 
practical guide to more effective preaching. 
Pub. at $4.00 $1.50 


44. BENEDICTINE PEACE by Dom Idesbald Van _ Houtryve. 
Describes monastic life and its resulting peace of soul. 

Pub. at $3.50 90¢ 
45. PROGRESSIVE EDUCATORS AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
by Joseph McGlade, S.S.C, Convicts some of the adversaries of 
Catholic education by their own works. Pub. at $3.25 75¢ 


46. HEAVEN IS A CIRCUS by Rev. John Bernard Kelly. Twenty 
delightful poems about heaven for children. 
Pub. at $1.50 35¢ 


47. THE LEGACY OF LUTHER by Ernst W. Zeeden. The changing 
attitude of Lutherans to their founder from their own sources. 

Pub. at $3.50 90¢ 
48. CONSIDERATIONS AND AFFECTIONS Before and After Mass 
for Priests by St. Alphonsus Liguori. Prayers and meditations be- 
fore and after Mass. Pub. at 50¢ 15¢ 


49. THE BOOK OF PSALMS ooh by Msgr. E. J. Kissane. Exam- 
ines the text of the Psalter. Vol. Pub.at$5.75 $1.50 


50. THE EMBATTLED by Javier Martin Artajo. = gripping novel 
on the Spanish Civil War. Pub. at $4.00 95¢ 


51. THE SAINT OF THE ATOM BOMB by Josef Schilliger. The 
true story of the Japanese scientist, patriot and Catholic, Dr. Paul 
Nagai. Pub. at $2.50 80¢ 


52. FENELON’S LETTERS TO MEN AND WOMEN. Spiritual let- 
ters of timeless value selected and introduced = Derek Stanford. 

. at $4.00 $1.25 
53. A SAINT IN HYDE PARK by E. A. MT cg An accurate ac- 
count of Fr. McNabb’s speaking appearances in London’s Hyde 
Park. Pub. at $2.00 75¢ 


54. DAYS OF JOY by William Stephenson, S.J. Meditations on the 
mystery of the Resurrection. Pub. at $2.50 65¢ 


55. TWO WAYS OF LIFE by F. Sherwood Taylor. Compares the 
Christian and Materialist philosophies. Pub. at $2.00 60¢ 


56. MEDICAL GUIDE TO VOCATIONS by Rene Biot, M.D. and 
Pierre Galimard, M.D. Considers the medical problems arising 
with regard to vocations. Pub. at $4.75 $1.50 


57. THE LIFE OF ST. STEPHEN HARDING by J. B. Dalgairns. 
Biography of the great Cistercian reformer. 
Pub. at $2.50 70¢ 


58. MATT TALBOT, THE IRISH WORKER’S GLORY by James 
Francis Cassidy. The Dublin workingman who rose from the 
depths to the threshold of sanctity. Pub. at 90¢ 50¢ 
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59. THE LADY AND THE SUN by Elizabeth Dockman. A novel 
based on the happenings at Fatima. Pub. at $4.00 90¢ 


60. THE CHURCH AND ISRAEL by J. Van der Ploeg, O.P. Studies 
the relations between the Church and the Jewish peoste. 
Pub. at 30¢ 35¢ 
61. POINTS FOR THE MEDITATIONS AND CONTEMPLATIONS 
OF ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA by Franz von Hummelauer, S.J. For 
a better understanding of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. 
Pub. at $4.50 $1.75 
62. THE RULE OF ST. AUGUSTINE. The complete text togethe: 
with the commentary of Blessed Alphonsus Orozco. 
Pub. at $2.75 85¢ 
63. MEDIEVAL MYSTICAL TRADITION and ST. JOHN OF THE 
CROSS by a Benedictine of Stanbrook. Continuity between the 
mystical writings in the Middle Ages and teachings of St. John of 
the Cross. Pub. at $2.75 80¢ 
64. FRANCO OF SPAIN by S. F. A. Coles. Facts and attitudes about 
Franco in their exact historical background. Pub. at $4.00 $1.25 
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65. UNUSUAL BAPTISMAL NAMES by Walter Gumbley, O.P. 
Valuable to priests and parents. Pub. at $1.00 50¢ 


66. HOLINESS by A. M. Carre, O.P. Inspiring sermons on personal 
sanctity for lay people. Pub. at $1.00 35¢ 


67. WAR AND CHRISTIANITY TODAY by Francis Stratmann, 
O.P. The sensible and common-sense presentation of the morals of 
war. Pub. at $3.00 95¢ 


68. THE FEARLESS HEART by Georges Bernanos. The dramatic 
story of the Carmelite nuns martyred during the French Revolu- 
tion. Pub. at $2.25 40¢ 


69. THE EXERCISES OF ST. GERTRUDE. Introduction, commen- 
tary, and translation by a Benedictine Nun of ne, ager Laudis. 

Pub. at $3.00 $1.50 
70. SHINING AS STARS by John Beevers. A study in contrast: 
Leon Dupont. the wealthy man of Tours; and Matt Talbot, the poor 
man of Dublin. Pub. at $3.25 90¢ 


71. FREQUENT CONFESSION by H C. Chery, O.P. How to get the 
most benefits from frequent reception of Penance. 
Pub. at 50¢ 25¢ 
72. THE CRUISE OF THE “NONA” by Hilaire Belloc. The nearest 
thing to an autobiography that Belloc ever wrote. 
Pub. at $4.00 $1.00 
73. HEARTBREAK EARTH by a Carmelite Nun. Existentialism per- 
ceptively evaluated by a cloistered nun. Pub. at $3.00 70¢ 
74. WEDDING SERMONS by M. A. Couturier, O.P. Practical talks 
to newlyweds showing a keen understanding of their aspirations 
and problems. Pub. at $1.00 35¢ 


75. NUNS ARE REAL PEOPLE by Sister Mary Laurence, O.P. 
Inside information about the religious life. Pub. at $3.00 95¢ 


76. BLESSED ARE THEY by Frank Baker. The Beatitudes illus- 
trated in eight short stories. Pub .at $3.00 70¢ 


77. CHURCH AND STATE THROUGH THE CENTURIES: 4 Collec- 
tion of Historical Documents with Commentaries, edited by Sidney Z. 
Ehler, LL.D. and John Morrall, M.A. Pub. at $6.75 $1.75 


78. INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE by St. Francis de 
Sales. An accurate and modern translation by Michael Day, Cong. 
Orat. Pub. at $3.00 | $1.00 
79. THE HEART OF CHRIST by Jean Galot, S.J. Studies our Lord’s 
inner life as manifested in the Gospels. Pub. at $3.59 95¢ 


80. WORLD WITHOUT END by a Carmelite Nun. Shews that real 
happiness lies within the reach of everyone. Pub. at $2.25 70¢ 
81. THE ETERNAL PURPOSE by M. M. Philipon, O.P. Treats of 
man’s destiny, faith, love, principles of action, suffering and living. 

Pub. at $2 25 50¢ 


82. FOUNT OF OUR JOY by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy. Nine legends 
about the Blessed Mother designed for dramatic presentation. 
Pub. at $2.50 90¢ 
83. THE NATIONAL PASTORALS OF THE AMERICAN HIER- 
ARCHY (1792-1919) compiled by Rev. Peter Guilday. 
Pub. at $5.00 $1.25 
84. EACH HOUR REMAINS by a Carmelite Nun. Sagacious reac- 
tions to contemporary studies and criticisms of contemplative life. 
Pub. at $3.00 70¢ 
85. ROME AND RUSSIA by Sister Mary Just. Studies relationship 
between the Holy See and Russia through the ages. 
Pub. at $3.00 S5¢ 
86. THE CHRISTIAN VISION. Selected readings from the Life of 
the Spirit edited by Mary Ellen Evans. ub. at $4.25 80¢ 


87. ON THE POWER OF GOD by St. Thomas Aquinas. A one vol- 
ume edition of the Quaestiones Disputatae, De Potentia Det. 

Pub. at $6.50 $1.75 
88. WHEN YOU PRAY by Richard Klaver, O.S.C. A study of the 
Our Father. Pub. at $3.50 85¢ 


89. | LIFT MY LAMP edited by John P. Leary, S.J. Sixteen = 
raphies of typical Jesuits. Pub. at $4.75 $1.25 


$0. REVELATION AND REDEMPTION by Rev. William Grossouw. 
A sketch of the theology of St. John. Pub. at $2.25 90¢ 


$1. HOLINESS IS FOR EVERYONE by Martial Lekeux, O.F.M. A 
book utterly dedicated to the cause of sanctity-in-the-world. 
Pub. at $2.50 95¢ 
92. HAIL MARY by Dom Eugene Vandeur, O.S.B. A masterful 
meditation on the Hail Mary. Pub. at $2.50 $1.00 


$3. CARDINAL NEWMAN by J. Lewis May. The great Cardinal 
is presented with delicate insight and skillful story-telling. 

Pub. at $3.25 95¢ 
94. ESSAYS by Alice Meynell. Things worth writing about, written 
about well. Pub. at $2.75 90¢ 


35. FATHER VINCENT MCNABB, O.P. by Ferdinand Valentine, 
O.P. A warm and honest biography. Pub. at $4.00 $1.25 


$6. TALKS TO TEEN-AGERS by Rev. F. H. Drinkwater. Notes to 
be developed into talks or turned into group discussion. 

Pub. at $2.00 75¢ 
$7. THE FAILING WINE by M. Oliver, O.Cist-.R. Shows Mary’s 
role in the plan of Redemption. Pub. at $2.50 S¢ 


$8. THE CATHOLIC FAITH IN OUTLINE by Rev. James Mac- 
Loughlin. Instructions outlining all that a Catholic ought to know 
about his faith. Pub. at $3.75 $1.50 


99. ANGLICAN ORDERS by Anthony A. Stephenson, S.J. Discusses 
the validity of Anglican Orders. Pub. at $1.75 65¢ 


100. MATT TALBOT AND HIS TIMES by Mary Purcell. A full- 
length biography based on extensive research. Pub. at $3.50 80¢ 


101. THE PROGRESS OF THE LITURGY by Dom Olivier Rousseau, 
O.S.B. Short history of the liturgical movement. 
Pub. at $2.75 95¢ 
102. THE WHITE HARVEST edited by Rev. John A. O’Brien. A 
symposium by the ten leading men in the field of convert work. 
Pub. at $2.00 80¢ 


103. GARLIC FOR PEGASUS by Wilfred P. Schoenberg, S.J. The 
life of Brother Benito de Goes, S.J. Pub. at $3.50 $1.00 


104. LISTEN, MY CHILDREN by Rev. Raymond Gribbin. The basic 
beliefs of the Faith for young people. Pub. at $2.00 70¢ 


105. TWO CITIES by Paul Foster, O.P. Essays studying the Church- 
State conflict. Pub. at $1.25 60¢ 


106. DON FRANCISCO by Mary Purcell. The dramatic story of St. 
Francis Xavier. Pub. at $3.75 80¢ 


107. A SPIRITUAL READER compiled by Francis Edw. Nugent. 
An anthology of solid spiritual reading. Pub. at $3.50 90¢ 


108. MALAGA FARM by Marjorie Grice-Hutchinson. A delightful 
evocation of the Spanish province of Malaga. Pub. at $3.50 85¢ 


109. THE ODYSSEY OF FRANCIS XAVIER by Theodore Maynard. 
The story of St. Francis Xavier, the missionary to the Far East. 
Pub. at $3.00 95¢ 
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The “Unsilent Generation” Again 


Anne Keayney 


HE LABELING of a generation is difficult at best, 
unjust at worst. “Beat,” “lost,” “silent”—ours 
seemed definitely pigeonholed, until a small group 
of Princeton seniors, asked to write freely of their lives 
and futures, produced the largely amoral and disillu- 
sioned essays published in book form as The Unsilent 
Generation. Excerpts appeared in the February 17 issue 
of Life magazine, shocking many, saddening others. The 
silence is indeed broken, but much remains to be said. 


A WARM HOME 

My background has greatly influenced my outlook on 
life, but let me add that it is not that of most of the 
“unsilent” Princeton seniors. My Irish-born parents are 
now naturalized American citizens; perhaps it is be- 
cause they had little formal schooling that they under- 
stand so well the value of an education. Even though 
their formal, rural schooling ended after about ten 
years, Mother and Dad seem never to have stopped 
learning. Mother memorized Latin vocabulary with us, 
read our philosophy books when we no longer used 
them, and often enjoyed our literature assignments far 
more than we did. In fact, she can still recite the 
Shakespearean speeches we learned and forgot. Dad is 
always ready to discuss political trends, events and 
personalities. He’s a Democrat and knows why! 

As an only girl growing up with three brothers, I 
had, strangely enough, no serious emotional problems. 
In fact, I claim a very pleasant niche in the family. Oh, 
I've ironed my share of white shirts and waged more 
than one battle single-handed, but I’ve been lucky 
too. I was admitted into the sanctum of adolescent male 
society at a time when girls were considered calamities, 
and I can assure you that I’ve received my full share 
of Laertes-like advice from my two older brothers. 

Home for me is a small Southern California town, not 
far from Los Angeles, surrounded by beaches, resorts 
and tourist spots, most of which I’ve never even seen. 
Perhaps that is one of the reasons I decided to “go 
away to college. If so, there were other, far more care- 
fully considered reasons why I chose the College of the 
Holy Names. 

CHN is not like Princeton. Let me say at once that 
I detest the superior, usually masculine and distinctly 
western view that looks upon my women’s college back- 
ground as equivalent to old-fashioned charm-school 





Miss Keavney originally wrote this article to be read 
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polish. My small, western, Catholic women’s college has 
a faculty that is two-thirds religious and one-third lay 
—all distinguished professors, men and women who 
might well hold more lucrative positions elsewhere, if 
they did not believe so fully in the value of the small 
college. These teachers have time for our problems, 
academic and personal. Some of them become a stu- 
dent’s closest, most respected friends. Such friendship 
offers the valuable opportunity of receiving mature ad- 
vice which we so carefully pretend not to need, but 
which, most often, we receive gratefully. 

During the course of my freshman year, I often re- 
considered my selection. I was homesick; my best friend 
was adjusting more readily than I; I found that A’s and 
B’s were not the easy victories they had been in high 
school. As a sophomore and a junior, I continued to re- 
evaluate. Social activities were not always to my liking; 
working to pay part of my room and board while main- 
taining the grade-point average required to hold on to 


‘ my scholarship was often difficult, and I was unsuccess- 


ful in unexpected ways. But some things held me here 
—the old values for which I came to CHN and the 
coveted opportunity to learn to express myself in our 
campus quarterly. 

I am a very ordinary CHN senior. Some say I give 
the impression of sureness and self-satisfaction. Un- 
fortunately I often talk too much, but I am not very 
sure of myself. Rarely satisfied with my own work, dur- 
ing this last year of college, I have become acutely 
aware of just how limited my abilities really are. In 
fact, I have been working much harder on my studies, 
and the results are little better. My social activities have 
dropped from at least one night a week to a night now 
and again; my study time has almost doubled. 


FINDING NEW VALUES 

Religious ideals, type of education, challenging asso- 
ciations and little or no class distinction—this is the 
order in which I now place those values which deter- 
mined my choice both of a college and of extracurricu- 
lar activities during the past three years. Moreover, I 
think these are the values which, generally, will in- 
fluence my life after college. What do I want from life? 
As a college senior, I should, perhaps, be able to an- 
swer the question satisfactorily. Four years ago I 
thought I knew what I wanted, but the word “life” has 
so expanded since then that I now can frame an answer 
only with difficulty. 

Like the other members of the “unsilent generation,” 
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I am looking for happiness. To be sure, that happiness 
is partly material—I want to marry a professional man, 
have a comfortable home, and children to whom we 
can give the things my parents gave me. I do not think 
for a moment that marriage will lack the hardship and 
trials incident to all states of life. But it also offers the 
challenge (which I find very attractive) of working in 
partnership with another human being. I have never 
doubted that the most important end of such a union 
is the saving of two souls through mutual love and sac- 
rifice; and I can think of no more reliable safeguard 
for the attainment of such a goal than oneness of mind, 
heart and faith. I include union of mind, because I be- 
lieve it is essential to a good marriage. I shall want to 
think with my husband and share his interests; under- 
standing his work and sharing his problems will be im- 
portant to me. Material success would be welcome, but 
working together and growing together will mean in- 
finitely more. 

I don’t know what kind of a mother I'll be, but I'd 
choose to be as much like my own mother as possible. 
She was strict, but she always knew how to laugh, and 
one of my happiest childhood memories is of her read- 
ing to us. I think the reason I learned to read very fast 
was because I wanted to be like her very fast. She has, 
somehow, always given me a sense of God’s nearness. 
When we were children, and she had to say “no” to us, 
it was as if she were saying it for God. My mother is a 
very large part of my conscience, though she has seldom 
told me what I should or should not do. It is as if my 
conscience has her voice, but still belongs entirely to 
me. Maybe my brothers are the only ones who will 
understand what I’ve just written, but they will be the 
first to agree that such a mother is God’s instrument, not 
only physically but also spiritually. 


THE THINGS THAT COUNT 


My immediate plans are to teach. My parents have 
encouraged this choice; the teacher’s vocation is one 
which they respect most highly. Now, I want very much 
to share what I have received; I want to teach English 
—work with young people, share with them the wonder- 
ful world of books, of great ideas, of noble lives. And 
if 1 can possibly do so, I want to teach those same chil- 
dren how to think and write and talk straight, so that 
they need not be as inarticulate as are too many of my 
own generation (however unsilent). 

Perhaps it is my family background that makes me 
place emphasis upon social equality. I cannot appre- 
ciate distinctions made between the “one-car family” 
and the “two-car family.” I think an I. Magnin dress is 
splendid if its value inheres in the tailoring and quality 
of material, not in the label. I feel the same way about 
people. Johnny, the college caretaker who speaks 
broken English, knows less about books than I do. On 
the other hand, I know less about trees, shrubs, soil and 
animals than Johnny does. What is really important to 
me is that Johnny finds the beauty of God’s world in 
nature, as I find it in people and books. 

The Princeton seniors were asked, “What, if any, 
moral problems have you encountered or do you expect 
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to have to face?” I have never been in love, mistakenly 
or truly, and I have no haunting memories of tortured 
“affairs.” Though the Princeton men often imply that 
“affairs” have been singular means of fulfilment and 
self-realization (ergo, valuable), I believe that I, too, 
have achieved self-realization, but in a very different 
way—my most serious problem was a matter of facing 
responsibility and trust. I simply collapsed under the 
weight of a duty I voluntarily assumed. There can be 
no more agonizing experience than failure to maintain 
a position of trust. I came so close to real despair that 
a joke, a facial expression, a flip remark could serve to 
remind me of my limitations. I never wanted so sin- 
cerely to give up college as I did in the last semester of 
my junior year. Perhaps I stayed on because I couldn't 
afford not to; now I’m glad I didn’t run. I am still a 
little tender about accepting responsibility, but I’ve 
learned greatly to respect my fellow students—those 
who understand and forgive mistakes and failures; and, 
even more, those who can pick up and fit together, in 
the simple quiet way of goodness and strength, the 
pieces one has scattered. 

Our generation has its generous quota of faults, but 
we think we know what happiness is, even though we 
cannot be sure. Sureness will come from living. I have 
said that we are looking for happiness, but I can define 
happiness only as I think I know it. I have also said that 
happiness, for me, is one part material; it is the other 
part which is difficult to analyze. That part I call “real 
happiness’—which neither comes nor passes with a day 
or a year. On paper, such happiness sounds, perhaps, 
very small; I think it very great. It has something to do 
with love, past and continuing, of family and friends 
and learning—love, which the future holds forth, of 
husband and children. And, always, as Gerard Manley 
Hopkins wrote, there is love of God: 


. .. for Christ plays in ten thousand places, 
Lovely in limbs, and lovely in eyes not his 
To the Father through the features of men’s faces. 


Dance, Dance 


St. Martin’s summer’s ended and the trees 
Yellow and black in the November rain 


Dance out their dying on dismembered leaves. 
Do they remember being dressed for spring 
In flocks of blossom, standing in the sun: 
What is the rain but their remembering? 


Tears wet the branches: you remember when 
You walked among them in the whispered sun: 
You know you will not walk that way again. 


Forget to listen to the wind that grieves 
And hand in hand with these dark circling trees 
Dance out your dying on death’s shattered leaves. 


James F. Cotter 
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In Memoriam: Alfred Noyes 


Stephen P. Ryan 


on June 28, at the age of 78; and with him died, 

in a very real sense, a poetic tradition. He was 
probably the last survivor of a long line of English poets 
who cultivated what, for want of a better term, we may 
think of as the Romantic tradition: a line traceable back 
through the Victorians to Shelley and Wordsworth, and 
still further back to Milton and Spenser. 

Noyes came to poetry as a very young man. While 
still an Oxford undergraduate he published his first 
volume The Loom of Years, which became an over- 
night sensation. He left Oxford without a degree, and 
during the decade immediately preceding World War I 
was the most talked-about young poet in England. 
Swinburne, nearing the end of his life, hailed the new- 
comer as the most promising talent of the young cen- 
tury; and there was much talk of Noyes as the likely 
suecessor to the laureateship when the aging Alfred 
Austin died in 1918. 

The sin against the Holy Ghost, the unpardonable 
sin, among the literary fraternity is and always has been 
popularity (another's popularity, of course)—and of 
that sin Noyes was supremely guilty. From the concept 
of popularity one may argue after a fashion to the idea 
of mediocrity. Noyes is popular; all popular poets are 
mediocre; ergo, Noyes is mediocre. The fact that many 
people read and enjoyed Noyes’ work was sufficient 
to damn him in the eyes of the literary coteries which 
sprang into being during the disillusioned ‘twenties and 
the ’thirties. 

His enemies did a thorough job, and Noyes became a 
forgotten man. If he was remembered at all, it was only 
as an old-fashioned versifier who still believed in such 
outmoded poetic conventions as metre, rhyme, form and 
intelligibility. Eliot, Auden, Spender, e.e.cummings, 
Wallace Stevens, the Sitwells, Dylan Thomas became 
the new gods of the literati; and Noyes was relegated 
tc the scrap heap along with Tennyson, Browning and 
other pitiful exhibits of a dead tradition. The New 
Critics finished the job his fellow poets had begun; and 
in recent years few anthologies of the century’s poetry 
contained any representation of Noyes’ verse. 

Noyes did not take kindly to the criticism directed 
against him and his theories of poetry. Despite the fact 
that he was by nature a gentle, rather charming person, 


| LFRED NOYES died in a hospital on the Isle of Wight 





Dr. Ryan, a frequent America contributor, goes to Ire- 
land this fall as guest lecturer in American literature at 
University College, Dublin. 
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he saw fit to answer his critics in a series of attacks 
which one wishes he had never written. His devotion 
to the Tennysonian tradition, for example, blinded him 
completely to many of the undeniably good things to be 
found in contemporary poetry; and in such works as 
The Opalescent Parrot he wrote maliciously rather than 
intelligently about the new generation of poets who 
were coming to the fore in the ’thirties. 

Experimentation, daring innovations in rhyme, strik- 
ing metaphors, interesting inversions—actually these 
were far from absent in Noyes’ own work: and he was 
not nearly so bound by convention as many of the 
newer poets and critics made him out to be. Nor was 
he averse to grim realism in his poetry. Readers may 
well turn to a poem such as “In a Railway Carriage” 
for an example of realism as devastating in its own way 
as anything in contemporary English verse. Further ex- 
amples of Noyes’ willingness to experiment with poetic 
form are to be found in his numerous poems making 
use of the so-called French forms: ballade, triolet, vil- 
lanelle and rondeau. 


HOOFIRONS STEELYRINGING 

How are we to assess the great mass of poetry which 
Alfred Noyes left behind him? Much of his verse is 
noteworthy for its heavily accented, strongly vigorous 
rhythm: “tub-thumping” in the eyes (or ears) of the 
moderns. Yet it is just that heavy beat which endeared 
him to so many readers. How many of us remember 
our first exposure to poetry? Surely it was the rollicking, 
heavily accented verse that appealed to us. Verse like 
“The Highwayman” or “The Barrel Organ” first made 
many of us aware of the difference between poetry and 
prose. We may have long since graduated to The Waste 
Land and the nervous, cerebral poetry of a John Berry- 
man or a Theodore Roethke; but who is to state with 
finality that one is better or more essentially poetic 
than the other? After all, not too long ago Eliot “redis- 
covered” the poetry of Rudyard Kipiing, which had 
been in the literary doghouse for many a year; maybe 
someone will rediscover Noyes in the same manner. 

When he was a student at Exeter College, Oxford, 
Noyes was an excellent oarsman and rowed in his col- 
lege eight. He was, in every sense of the word, a very 
normal young man; and one is inclined to believe that 
it is his very normalcy which has done most to damn 
him. In an age when a sickly greenish pallor is the most 
fashionable poetic color; when the noet must s‘ng songs 
of despair; when the perverse and the savage assume 
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the role ot heroes; in an age when faith, hope and 
charity are words to be sneered at: in such an age 
there is little room for a Noyes. 

A trifle over-hearty perhaps, a bit too much the 
chronic optimist, Noyes had nothing to say to a world 
shattered by two world wars and a great depression; 
or—and this is more probable—the world did not want 
to listen to what he had to say. A poetic anomaly, Noyes 
was born a half-century too late. Every one of his 
talents as poet, every one of his esthetic theories, be- 
longed in an earlier, happier age. 

Certainly some of Noyes’ verse will not be too easily 
discarded. The most popular of his poems, “The High- 
wayman” and “The Barrel Organ,” have already been 
noted; but there are others: for example, Drake, a long 
narrative poem based on the exploits of the Elizabethan 
sea captain; and “Victory Ball,” a savagely realistic anti- 
war poem, which was set to music some years ago by 
the late Ernest Schelling. As long as the human race 
has the capacity to enjoy rhythm, the exposition of the 
simplicity of joy and sorrow, the magic of form and 
proportion in poetry, Noyes will have a place. 

In 1934 Noyes joined the Catholic Church. It is in- 
teresting to note that his conversion brought about a 
controversy between the poet and Church authority 
which tends to raise doubts about the popular por- 
trait of Noyes as a rather hesitant conformist, a supinely 
meek follower of tradition. On the contrary, Noyes’ 
early days in the Church were marked by something 
of a knock-down-and-drag-out fight. 

He had recently completed a biography of Voltaire, 
which was condemned by ecclesiastical authorities. 
Noyes refused to rewrite a word of it; and published 
in the London Times a lengthy letter which he had 
written to the then Archbishop of Westminster refusing 
te accept his jurisdiction in the matter. One might con- 
clude with some sympathy for the poet that his intro- 
duction to the power and authority of the Church in 
literary matters was far from happy. The important 
point, of course, is that after sober reflection, and after 
the Church’s position was made clear to him, he volun- 
tarily withdrew the Voltaire biography himself. This 
was no mark of weakness on Noyes’ part; rather might 
it be called a splendid example of the man’s humility 
and willingness to accept the teachings of the Church 
to which he now belonged. 

No stranger to the United States, Noyes was a mem- 
ber of the faculty at Princeton University for eight 
years (1915-1923) and received honorary degrees from 
Yale and Syracuse Universities. To our shame, no Cath- 
olic institution saw fit to honor him in his later years, 
after his conversion, when he certainly stood almost 
alone as a defender of standards of literary decency 
which we advocate. 

Noyes lectured in more than a thousand American 
communities during the past 25 years. As a speaker and 
as a reader of poetry he was peculiarly effective: 
straightforward and without the annoying mannerisms 
so characteristic of many poets. An essentially simple 
and humble man, he always went out of his way to 
answer questions and to help students and teachers who 
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were interested in various phases of his work. One 
feels that he looked upon his profession in a genuinely 
dedicated fashion. A consummate craftsman who con- 
stantly revised and rewrote his verses, he was proud of 
his work and had none of that false modesty which is 
the hallmark of too many contemporaries. 

English letters have lost a great name with the death 
of Noyes. Poetry has lost a first-class practitioner of the 
art. Many of his readers feel that they have lost a per- 
sonal friend. Many of us who hear his name will al- 
ways remember the thrill we felt when we first read or 
heard: “The road was a ribbon of moonlight / Over the 
purple moor,” or “Come down to Kew in lilac time . . . 
It isn’t far from London,” a thrill we have never been 
able to recapture. Alfred Noyes was a great and noble 
soul. May he rest in peace. 





The Grand Canyon 
Let the stars fade. Open the Book of Earth. 


Out of the Painted Desert, in broad noon, 

Walking through pine-clad bluffs, in an air like 
wine, 

I came to the dreadful brink. 


I saw, with a swimming brain, the solid earth 

Splitting apart, into two hemispheres, 

Cleft, as though by the axe of an angry god. 

On the brink of the Grand Canyon, 

Over that reeling gulf of amethyst shadows, 

From the edge of one sundered hemisphere I 
looked down, 

Down from abyss to abyss, 

Into the dreadful heart of the old earth dreaming 

Like a slaked furnace of her far beginnings, 

The inhuman ages, alien as the moon, 

Aeons unborn, and the unimagined end. 

There, on the terrible brink, against the sky, 

I saw a black speck on a boulder jutting 

Over a hundred forests that dropped and dropped 

Down to a tangle of red precipitous gorges 

That dropped again and dropped, endlessly down. 


A mile away, or ten, on its jutting rock 

The black speck moved. In that dry diamond light 

It seemed so near me that my hand could touch it. 

It stirred like a midge, cleaning its wings in the 
sun. 

All measure was lost. It broke—into five black dots. 

I looked, through the glass, and saw that these 
were men. 

Beyond them, round them, under them, swam the 
abyss 

Endlessly on. 


From The Collected Poems of Alfred Noyes. 
Copyright 1929-1947 by Alfred Noyes. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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People and World Resources 


THE POPULATION AHEAD 
Edited by Roy G. Francis. U. of Minnesota 
Press. 160p. $3.75 


POPULATION: An International Dilemma 
By Frederick Osborn. Population Council, 
Inc. 97p. $2 


The complexity of issues in any broad 
discussion of human populations makes 
an interdisciplinary approach desirable 
and at times imperative. Once basic 
demographic data are presented, fur- 
ther intellectual advance depends on the 
skill with which pertinent knowledge 
is introduced from other social and the 
natural sciences. When discussions 
focus on human decisions as such, then 
the ethical element necessarily enters 
the picture. In the field of population, 
as in other crucial areas of human be- 
havior, to oversimplify is to distort. 

The two books under review are of 
the symposium type. Both go beyond 
formal demographic presentation. Both 
invoke a number of disciplines, and 
avoid a priori conclusions apart from 
scientific facts. But they differ apprecia- 
bly as to scope, and particularly in 
method of presentation. 

The second Minnesota Symposium on 
Population Problems, held in early 1957 
(the first was in 1948), is reported in 
The Population Ahead. Its editor, Prof. 
Roy G. Francis of Minnesota, presents 
the papers intact (with minor edito- 
rial oversights corrected in an errata 
sheet). His own introductory paper, en- 
titled “The Desegregation of Ideas,” 
outlines an integrated approach, mild- 
ly criticizes isolated empires of science, 
and urges intellectual cooperation in 
scientific analysis of contemporary hu- 
man problems. 

A paper by P. K. Whelpton reviews 
the postwar trends in population 
growth and in family size. It foresees 
eventual decline of growth rates in 
European culture areas, because of a 
small-family pattern. But underdevel- 
oped areas, with their demographic gap 
between reduced death rates and pre- 
vailing birth rates, will experience 
rapid growth and social change for 
vears to come. Next, the written discus- 
sion on minimum subsistence, by Ancel 
Keys, examines nutritional requirements 
and concludes that with proper econ- 
omizing (he deplores overeating and 
waste) an additional 600 million could 
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be fed with present food production. 
However, technical possibilities of feed- 
ing future populations are limited by 
economic and political factors. Prof. 
Keys does not minimize the impact of 
rapid growth upon social organization, 
apart from the question of food output. 

Economic well-being, as related to 
optimum growth rates, is the subject of 
a brief paper by Frederick Osborn. 
Then, geographer Jan Broek examines 
the concept of resources, particularly 
in agricultural land. He notes great im- 
balance in resource utilization: “25 per 
cent of the world’s population consume 
95 per cent of all mineral production. 
Per capita they use one hundred times 
as much as the underdeveloped coun- 
tries do.” Should consumption rise 
elsewhere to such levels, then technol- 
ogy will find difficulty in meeting de- 
mands, even with substitutes. 

Dr. Edward Deevey’s paper on equi- 
librium population (using biological- 
ecological models of animal communi- 
ties interacting with their environment) 
may deter nonspecialists. They should 
not balk at the challenge. From 
Deevey’s thoughtful analysis a conclu- 
sion might be drawn that Western man 
will soon modify his carnivorous habits, 
and resort more to sea food and to di- 
rect consumption of plant life. Some will 
add that further discussion of synthetic 
proteins and of other foods of the future 
would be in order. 

Reflections by Karl Sax on likely 
changes in genetic inheritance, includ- 
ing those induced by peacetime uses of 
nuclear energy, are provocative and in- 
formed, though marred somewhat by 
his irritation at those who insist “birth 
control [artificial] is against God’s law.” 

Attention is given cultural aspects of 
family life and of fertility patterns by 
anthropologist Robert Spencer, while 
problems of technological change and 
of economic development are ably 
treated by Arnold Harberger of Chi- 
cago. The report of the Minnesota sym- 
posium ends with a digest of the tape 
recordings of discussion and comment 
from the floor. By well-informed critics, 
this final commentary complements the 
papers and sets them in better perspec- 
tive. 

In Population: An International Di- 
lemma, Frederick Osborn summarizes 
the closed discussions held during 1956- 
57 under auspices of the Population 





Council. Fertility trends, their econom- 
ic and social implications, were the 
theme of the meetings. Neither the 
papers nor the discussion were prepared 
specifically with publication in mind. 
Several, however, later were published, 
after revision, over the authors’ own 
names. 

What Mr. Osborn has done is to take 
the 500-odd pages of papers and notes, 
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and digest them into an 86-page rap- 
porteur’s summary. (Having done the 
same himself for several conferences, 
this reviewer appreciates the dangers 
and difficulties.) For the result, includ- 
ing errors of omission or commission, 
the rapporteur assumes responsibility 
(pp. viii-ix). Though the names of par- 
ticipants and discussants are listed in an 
appendix, they are not to be understood 
as having signed the report. 

It is unfortunate that the rapporteur’s 
summary is so condensed. More space 
would have permitted inclusion of ideas 
on economic development and resource 
use, by such persons as Professors Har- 
berger, Kuznets and Schultz. Perhaps 
too much attention is given population 
growth problems as such, and insuff- 
cient to those of rapid social change. 
Nevertheless, this summary brings out 
the general tenor of the discussions, 
though certain headings introduced may 
take them beyond original intent. It 
does have the distinct merit of endeav- 
oring to come to grips with moral and 
religious issues. It does not hesitate to 
present forthrightly, if briefly, the moral 
restrictions on use of marriage imposed 
by natural law and upheld by the Cath- 
olic Church. 

Both these reports will repay the ef- 
fort involved in their reading and study. 
This reviewer would recall remarks of 
Pope Pius XII in 1953 that genetics 
remains a lawful area of study, though 
some means proposed (e.g., steriliza- 
tion) are disapproved because of their 
immorality. And in 1954 the Pope told 
delegates to the World Population Con- 
ference that the problems posed merit 
study, though moral norms must be ad- 
hered to in their solution. 

The symposia-reports in hand raise 
some serious questions on both the 
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speculative and practical levels. Cath- 
olic students of the problems should 
join in a quest for answers, always bear- 
ing in mind the moral norms without 
which human life is futile. While man 
may seek to maintain and improve 
temporal welfare, he should never do 
so at the expense of habitual chastity 
and grace. WILLIAM J. GrspBons 


Catholics to the South 


LATIN AMERICAN CATHOLICISM 


By William J. Coleman, M.M. Maryknoll 
Publications. 87p. $1 


Sometimes we criticize the Church in 
Latin America for not facing the facts. 
If the men don’t go to Mass, if less than 
1€ per cent make their Easter duty, how 
can they talk about “our Catholic tra- 
ditions’? And so on. There may be a 
good bit of smugness behind such ques- 
tions, but aren’t they based on truth? 

This volume is a criticism of Latin 
America by Latin Americans. The critics 
were 300 delegates to a continent-wide 
Catholic Action Week held in the sea- 
port town of Chimbote, Peru, in 1953. 
No such frank study of the reality of 
Catholic practice in Latin America has 
appeared before. 

In an introductory chapter, Father 
Coleman tells how Spain, in the early 
days of exploration, received from the 
Papacy the right of patronato, which 
gave the State practically total control 
of the Church’s activity in the distant 
New World. No papal delegate was al- 
lowed there before the 19th century. 


The lack of papal control re- 
sulted in the exclusion of modern 
missionary principles [which] were 
aimed at correcting one of the 
great defects in the Church in 
America: the lack of indigeniza- 
tion. . . . The Crown had practi- 
cally abandoned missionary en- 
deavor at a time when it was badly 
needed from the Church’s view- 
point. This is the historical source 
of the undeveloped Catholicity that 
we still find in Latin America. 

In answer to the question, “What may 
be said of the sincerity of the faith of 
the Latin American Catholics?,” the 
delegates replied that the vast majority 
are nominal Catholics, catélicos sélo de 
nombre. That is, they have all been 
baptized, but they do not practice their 
religion nor allow it to influence their 
daily lives to any appreciable degree. 

“What is their knowledge of the 
Church’s doctrines?” They receive an 
appalling minimum of instruction. Fur- 
thermore, the caliber of that instruction 
is much lower than that current in the 
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other intellectual disciplines. This ex- 
plains how nominal Catholics—the vast 
bulk of the people—are sometimes Marx- 
ists in economics, Freudians in psychol- 
ogy, and so forth. 

“Can we then say that Latin America 
is Catholic?” The delegates said yes. 
“Latin America is a continent that has 
received the message of the Catholic 
faith but it requires a profound restora- 
tion to approach the Christian ideal, to- 
day still quite distant.” 

What should be the attitude of Cath- 
olics toward those of other ideologies 
and other religions? We must agree, 
said Dr. Horacio Terra, “that a regime 
of civil toleration is not only justified 
but demanded” by the fact that since 
the past century non-Catholic immi- 
grants have come to Latin America in 
large numbers. The traditional argu- 
ment that “this is a Catholic country” 
has now lost its absolute sense in the 
majority of those nations. Rather than 
merely lament this change, “Latin 
Americans [should] ask themselves if 
they are thinking of the salvation of 
these peoples.” 

At the same time, the group did not 
fail to see what Dr. Terra called the 
“vast North American missionary cam- 
paign.” What concerned the delegates 
was not so much the arrival of the 4,000 
Protestant missionaries as the successful 
establishment of local seminaries for the 
training of equally aggressive indigen- 
ous missionaries. 

Communism, the delegates found, has 
had its greatest success—and the coun- 
terattack must be aimed at the same 
spot—on the university and professional 
level. At the workingman’s level it ex- 
ists but, they thought, has\small influ- 
ence. The knowledge of the papal ency- 
clicals and the practice of the teachings 
they contain were seen as the best 
weapon against communism. 

The system of patronato continues in 
some countries, where there is the so- 
called union of Church and State. How- 
ever, a State-supported Church is no 
longer a reality in any part of Latin 
America. On the other hand, the prin- 
ciple of Church-State separation not 
only does not impede the development 
of the Church, but rather favors it by 
the fuller liberty left to ecclesiastical 
authorities. “This view is normally the 
object of controversy, of course, but the 
statement of some of the delegates in 
support of separation of Church and 
State was not challenged.” 

Page for page, this book. which is 
No. 23 in Maryknoll’s “World Horizon 
Reports,” is one of the best available 
summaries of what the Church is doing 
and planning in Latin America. It has 
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lege, Box X, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 


£ 
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os COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


For information about the facilities of in- 
dividual Jesuit colleges and universities, 
write or phone to the Director of Admis- 
sions of the institutions in which you may 
be interested. 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) 
LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 


CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco 
AS-Sce-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-A ROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver) ............. LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

se a er LAS-G 
ILLINOIS 


(ERO) 5. 0x s0:00 S-AE- 


Loyola University LA 
M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-AROTC 


C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M 
LOUISIANA 


Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-A ROTC 


MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
S-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


.. LAS-G-AROTC 


MICHIGAN 
University of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Se-Sp-A ROTC-AFROTC 


MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 
LAS-AE-C-IR-E-Se 
St. Louis Univers 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed- G-L-M- N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


NEBRASKA 
The Creighton University (Omaha) ..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-A ROTC 
NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
LAS-AE-C-A ROTC 
NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS- *y G-Sy-AROTC 
Fordham University (New Yor! 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp- AROTC- AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ...... LAS-C-IR 


OHIO 
John Carroll University ery 
AS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinwatiy 
sAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-IR-Ed-Se-AFROTC 


University of Scranton ........ LAS-G-AROTC 
WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-E- G. L-N-Sy-AROTC 
Seattle University ..LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


W. VIRGINIA 
Wheeling College 


WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) .LAS-AE-C- 
D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 
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Saint Joseph’s 
College 


St. Joseph’s College was founded 
in 1851 by the Jesuit Fathers and 
chartered the following year. It 
is located on a: 35-acre plot at 
54th & City Line, Philadelphia, 
where it has been conducting 
classes since October, 1927. 

The Day Division is a college 
for men, present enrollment 1,400 
students. Undergraduate courses 
in Arts, Science, Accounting, In- 
dustry, Marketing, Finance, Biol- 
ogy, Pre-Medical, Pre- Legal and 
Pre-Dental are offered, as well as 
an Air Force R.O.T.C. Program, 
and a cooperative course in Elec- 
tronics-Physics begun in 1951. 


An Evening College program 
was inaugurated in 1943. Degree 
programs are offered in the Social 
Sciences, Business Administration, 
and Education, as well as other 
curricula of college grade. A Mas- 
ter’s Degree in Chemistry and 
Electronics is also offered. The 
present enrollment numbers more 
than 1,600 men and women. 


TO ABBREVIATIONS: 


Liberal Arts Mu Music 

and Sciences N Nursing 
Adult Education P Pharmacy 
Commerce Ss Social Work 
Dentistry Se Science 
Education Sy Seismology 
ae gg od ¢ Station 
foreign Service Sp Speech 
Graduate School Officers Training 
Industrial Corps 

Relations a 

lis AROTC Army 

— _—_ NROTC Navy 
Medicine AFROTC Air Force 
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the added asset of being based on the 
findings of zealous Latin Americans, as 
compiled by one who lived among 
them for many years. 

EuGENE K. CULHANE 





Our Reviewers 


WILLIAM J. GIBBONS, S.J., is a re- 
search worker and lecturer in 
population problems. He _ is 
author of What about Anti-fer- 
tility Drugs? (America Press, 
15¢. 

EuGENE K. CULHANE, S.J., is Man- 
aging Editor of AMERICA. 














TELEVISION 


There are indications that between 
now and the elections this fall television 
is going to be more cautious about the 
appearance of political candidates on 
the screen. Television networks and 
stations have often been disturbed in 
the past by what they consider an un- 
realistic Federal regulation providing 
for “equal time” or “equal opportunity” 
for competing office seekers. 

The rule by which the broadcasters 
have been bound is contained in Sec- 
tion 315 of the Federal Communica- 
tions Act. Part of it provides: “If any 
licensee shall permit any person who 
is a legally qualified candidate for pub- 
lic office to use a broadcasting station, 
he shall afford equal opportunity to all 
other such candidates for that office in 
the use of such broadcasting station.” 

More than two years ago the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System asked Congress 
to make changes in the act. They have 
not been made. As a result, this net- 
work and others have been confronted 
with some vexing situations. 

About two months ago, for example, 
CBS announced that Gov. Goodwin J. 
Knight of California would be a guest 
on a Sunday evening Jack Benny pro- 
gram. The Governor is a candidate for 
the Republican nomination for United 
States Senator. After the announcement 
was publicized, the network's Holly- 
wood office received notification that 
“equal time” was being sought by 
Governor Knight’s opposition. 

This demand was being made even 
though there was nothing new in the 
proposed. telecast involving Governor 
Knight. It was, in fact, to be a filmed 
rerun of a program of five or six years 
earlier, in which the Governor had vis- 
ited the Benny show. CBS decided that 
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it was contronted with a situation that 
called for drastic action. The network 
canceled the program that had been an- 
nounced and substituted an old Jack 
Benny show in which there were no 
political complications, 

But that was not the only incident of 
its kind that has caused the blood pres- 
sure of network executives to rise. Not 
long ago during a Sunday night Ed Sul- 
livan Show on CBS, the host for the 
program introduced, according to cus- 
tom, several celebrities in the studio 
audience. 

One of those who was called upon 
to take a bow was Gov. Joe J. Foss of 
South Dakota. He was seeking the 
nomination for the House of Representa- 
tives in a Republican primary in his 
State. After Governor Foss’ fleeting ap- 
pearance on the television screen, the 
network received a request for “equal 
time” from his opponent. 

Last month the CBS television out- 
let in New York, WCBS-TV, discontin- 
ued a program series called “Congres- 
sional Close-Up.” It had consisted of 
a discussion of cull issues each week 
by Members of Congress from New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut. 

In announcing the cancellation, Sam 
Cook Digges. the station manager, said: 
“We couldn't continue the program be- 
cause many Congressmen are running 
for re-election. By Jaw we would have 
to give equal time to all their oppo- 
nents.” Other networks and stations also 
are being careful not to put political 
candidates on the air before considering 
consequent problems that might arise 
because of the “equal time” provision. 

It would seem that a clarification of 
the legislation involved is in order. The 
basic purpose of the “equal time” sec- 
tion of the act is admirable, tending to 
prevent monopoly of the facilities of a 
station or network by candidates whose 
views coincide with those of the station 
and network owners. But the broad 
language of the act has resulted in some 
rather paradoxical situations. The 
broadcasters, in this case, have reason- 
able grounds for complaint. 


J. P. SHantey 
FILMS 


THE KEY (Columbia), the first varia- 
tion on this week’s theme, which is love 
and war, turns out to be an odd choice 
of story for such certified Grade-A 
moviemakers as American producer- 
scenarist Carl Foreman and _ British 
director Sir Carol Reed. It deals with 
the exploits of the seagoing tugs that 
went to the rescue of disabled merchant 
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ships off the coast of England during 
World War II. In its military aspects 
the picture is anything but original. 
The particular details may be different, 
but the general pattern is strikingly 
reminiscent of uncounted dozens of 
other films celebrating the deeds of one 
branch of the service or another. 
Admittedly the film’s onshore roman- 
tic (loosely speaking) interludes—in- 
volving a Swiss-Italian girl with a high- 
ly individual moral code 
Loren) and a succession of tugboat of- 


(Sophia | 





ficers—have a claim to originality. In | 


fact their trouble 
too original in the sense of being remote 
from normal human experience. 


may be that they are | 


From expository dialog we learn that | 


the girl, Stella, was originally engaged 
to a tug captain, who was killed the day 


before the scheduled wedding. A fel- | 
low officer of the dead man went to see | 


the heroine with the intention of renting 
her apartment, and wound up by mov- 
ing in with her instead. 

Since at the outbreak of the war the 
life of a tug man was exceptionally haz- 
ardous at sea and exceptionally dreary 
and unpleasant on land, the second man 
decided to keep this comfortable ar- 
rangement in the family, as it were. So 
he gave a duplicate key of the apart- 
ment to a buddy, to be used only in 
case of the donor's death and with the 
understanding that the system was to 
be perpetuated. 


When the picture opens, the apart- | 


ment and Stella have devolved on still 
another tug captain (Trevor Howard). 
Faithful to the rules, he in turn passes 
a key along to an American (William 
Holden) who has somehow got into 
the Canadian Navy before Pearl | Harbor. 
The film does not endorse this unique 
design for living but merely reports it 
with some sympathy, an adequate 
amount of moral perspicacity and 
gratifying degree of restraint as far as 


treatment goes. Its report on the heroine | 


insists, among other paradoxes, that she 
is monogamous in her fashion and that 
she has vast reservoirs of such qualities 
as womanliness, selflessness and passiv- 
ity. By way of possible explanation for 
her conduct, it reminds us that she is 
a lonely foreigner, with the extra emo- 
tional dislocations that implies, in an 
already dislocated era; and it finally 
suggests that her first bereavement may 
have deranged her mind so that she 
thinks of all men as her dead fiancé. 
In spite of this wealth of corrobora- 
tive detail, Stella remained for me the 
figment of a script writer’s imagination 
that never came to life. Director Reed 
managed the notable feat of making 
the story seem interesting nevertheless. 








THE GREATEST MUSIC 


AID IN A CENTURY 
NEW and IMPROVED 
Portable Electrically Operated 
REED 
ORGAN 


COMPLETE PRICE 


$3950 


Federal Tax Incl. 


/ In N.Y. C. add 3% 

‘sales tax. Including 
Free Matching Bench 

and Self-teaching In- 
| structional Guide. 


“MORE THAN 100 YEARS' ORGAN 
EXPERIENCE IN THE MAKING" 
Guaranteed Never to Need Tuning 
Now in use by Chapels, Seminaries, Con- 








vents, Colleges, Parochial and High 
Schools, Music Schools, Institutions, and 
Missions. 


Description—110 volts AC only, has full 
three octave range. Comes in Spectolite 
Gray, Ivory, or Mahogany finish. Wood 
cabinet 33 in. high, 12 in. deep, 23 in. long. 
Shipping weight, 50 lb. Shipping charges 
collect. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
back within ten days. No salesmen. Save 
money. Send check or money order to 
Dept. A. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 
<n OF AMERICA 
(C.5=50\ 509 Fifth Ave. New York 17 
Te) Tel. MU 7-0890 


Showrocm Warehouse Tel. LU — 
5 East 175th St.. Bronx 53, N. 


AMERICA 
name ASSOCIA T HGecaun 


THE AMERICA PRESS 

















70 EAST 45th St. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Please enrol renew 


me as an Associate for 1 year. 
(J Sustaining, $25 or more 


(7 Charter, $100 or more 


. Check attached ... Bill me 


(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA ASSOCIATES) 


Name 


De ENE oe ere CUPP Ds 








AMERICA ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $8 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or a 
one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editorial 
facilities, a report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 
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Notices | 


20 cents per word 
Payment with order 











COPIES OF AMERICA (1948 onwards) | 


gratefully received, to make scrap-book for 


Malayan Convent. Father MacCourt, St. | 
| The expatriate American girl (Natalie 


Columban’s, Bristol, Rhode Island. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 


tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





RUN A SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and 
Gift Shop at home. Show friends samples 
of our new 1958 Christmas and All Occa- 
sion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their 
orders and earn to 100% profit. No ex- 
perience necessary. Costs nothing to try. 


Write today for samples on approval. | 


Regal Greetings, Dept. 2, Ferndale, Mich. 





ALL CHESTERTON'S AND BELLOC'S 
BOOKS. 250 Titles. Free Catalog. Pros- 
ser, 3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, IIli- 
nois. 











PRACTICAL HELP 
If you change your address, please 
notify us promptly. Give BOTH 


your old address and your new. 
AMERICA 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 

















CATHOLIC BOOK LISTS showing 
Newly Published Catholic Books, 
Catholic Books in Print (a cumulative 
bibliography), 
Used and Out-of-Print Books. 
Frequently issued and free. Write today. 
C. F. Petelle, Box 289, Maywood, Illinois 
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In addition, he has conveyed on the 
wide screen not only the physical ex- 


citement of the tugs’ dangerous rescue 


missions, but also the shape of fear, 
boredom and courage in the men who 


carried them out. [L of D: A-IIT] 


KINGS GO FORTH (United Artists) 
unexpectedly adds a touch of race 
problem to the love-and-war mixture. 


Wood) with whom two GI’s—a decent, 
unspectacular average guy (Frank 
Sinatra) and a heel with all the super- 
ficial graces (Tony Curtis)—fall in love 
in World War II France, proves to be 
half-Negro. The racial theme is very 
much weakened by specialized circum- 
stances, however; the battle sequences 
seem synthetic; and I have yet to be 
convinced that Miss Wood can act. 
Despite these formidable drawbacks 


‘ the picture is absorbing, because it has 


unquenchable vitality and a heart in the 
right place, and because the two male 
characterizations are extremely well 
done. [L of D: A-II] Moma Wats 


THE WORD 


When all this happened to them, it was 
a symbol; the record of it was written 
as a warning to us, in whom history has 
reached its fulfilment; and it means that 
he who thinks he stands firmly should 
beware of a fall (1 Cor. 10:11-12; 
Epistle for the ninth Sunday after Pente- 
cost). 





Now, after the three successive Sunday 
Mass-lessons from the Epistle to the 
Romans, we begin a similar series of 
three liturgical readings from St. Paul’s 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. We 
are told by those who ought to know 
that the Apostle of the Nations actually 
wrote no less than four letters to the 
Christians of Corinth, the two we have 
being second and fourth in the line-up. 
For our purposes, however, perhaps we 
can tell the players without such an ex- 
act score card. 

In point of fact, St. Paul’s corre- 
spondence with the Christian commun- 
ity at Corinth (a city, at the time, of 
really impressive decadence) was any- 
thing but playful, was not even espe- 
cially amicable. Beyond question, the 
church of Corinth constituted Paul’s 
major headache and worry and recur- 
rent exasperation. When I wrote to you, 
he declares in Second Corinthians, I 
wrote in great anguish and distress of 
mind, with many tears. Later he speaks 
candidly of having caused you pain by 





my letter; being Paul he adds, I am not 
sorry for it, for he is glad of the re- 
pentance the pain brought with it. 

The causes of the trouble at Corinth 
were varied. For one thing, the Corin- 
thian Christians seem to have combined 
a fervid enthusiasm for their new faith 
with a notable reluctance to meet the 
moral obligations of that faith; an in- 
teresting religious phenomenon which 
has hardily outlived the church of Cor- 
inth. With this stubborn ambivalence 
Paul is dealing in our present Mass- 
lesson. Brethren, he warns, we were not 
to set our hearts . . . on forbidden things 
... We were not to try the patience of 
Christ . . . he who thinks he stands 
firmly should beware of a fall. The prob- 
lem may be summed up in a single 
word, which Paul himself does not use, 
for he is clear enough without it. The 
word is presumption. 

Catholic theology teaches that the 
bark of the Christian soul (good, reli- 
able metaphor!) must be piloted care- 
fully between the shoal that is presump- 
tion and the black, jagged rock that is 
despair. On which of these the greater 
number of Christian souls founder is 
anybody’s guess, of course; but let it 
not be imagined for a moment that 
practical presumption is as rare a sin 
as is commonly supposed. 

We still encounter the Catholic—and 
by no means is he always a fellow who 
could scarcely be expected to know bet- 
ter—who, in a definite area, tailors the 
unequivocal moral imperatives of the 
Catholic Church to his own current 
needs or convenience. Whether or not 
he then proceeds to defraud the Holy 
Spirit by making humbug of the sacra- 
ment of penance is known only to him- 
self and God. But certainly he (and, 
not infrequently, she) can be unbeliev- 
ably bland about the whole transaction. 
It is not presumption, surely, to be ‘a 
sincere Protestant. But one must be pre- 
sumptuous in a high degree to claim all 
the rights and privileges of Catholicism 
and then proceed to work out one’s sal- 
vation on the principles and procedures 
of Protestantism. 

Any particular person may be wrong 
about a particular matter at a particular 
time; but, if anyone cares, it is the writ- 
er’s burning conviction that there will 
come a day of fierce reckoning for the 
Protestant Catholics. We do not use 
the designation as a slur, but only for 
what it is, a flat contradiction. It is in- 
deed presumption, and nothing else, to 
expect the living vision of God forever 
in return for a life which has been, re- 
ligiously, a shameless and impudent 
contradiction in terms. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J- 
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Schools and Colleges 





District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 








Maryland 


COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 


Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Program leading to A.B. degree 


Arts and Sciences 


Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 





Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


Beautiful Buildings 
Moderate Rates 
International Clientele 
Masters Degree in Fine Arts, 
Education, Science 
Bachelor Degrees in 
Arts, Science, Music 

Professional training: 

Art, Education, Clothing, Dietetics, 
Interior Decoration, 
Medical Technology, Pre-Medical, 
Radio, Secretarial, Social Work. 


Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


For catalog address the Dean 





Minnesota 





COLLEGE OF 


SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Fer the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts. Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One-hundred-acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ ‘‘Hiawatha,’”’ the ‘‘400." 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 





New Jersev 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 


New York 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. a B. S. pee Standard courses in 
Arts an 1, journalism, 
teacher ecm pad studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes from New York City. 











New York 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYIOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B.. B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York. N. Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





THE COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


A fully accredited liberal arts college for 
women conducted by the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph of Carondelet. 

Awards B.A.. B.S., B.S. in Ed. degrees. 
Prepares for elementary and secondary school 
teaching. business, medical technology 
Courses offered in English, foreign languages, 
history, sociology, economics, mathematics, 
biology, physics, chemistry ond music. 


Also 
Graduate program i to M.A., M.S.. 
M.S. in Ed. degrees. 
For further information address the Registrar 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 
on-the HUDSON 


Grades 1-12. Accredited by Board of Re- 
gents and Middle States Assn. College Pre- 
paratory courses. Excellent instruction with 
approved methods. Home-like atmosphere, 
careful supervision. Fire-proof buildings. 
42 acre campus. Catalog. 57 miles N 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 


Provost, Newburgh, New York Phone 800 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
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A wonderful, wonderful book for the 
August selection of the Catholic Book Club 


Once to Sinai 


BY H. F. M. PRESCOTT 


Macmillan, New York List $5.00 
CBC Member Price $2.98 





Here is what ihe front page 
book review of the New York Tiznzes 
has to say about it. 


The story of Friar Felix who had a zest for climbing 
hills to see if something rare or strange might be on 
the other side . . . Friar Felix is fortunate in having 
Miss Prescott as the modern narrator of his strayings 
... Miss H. F. M. Prescott, author of THE MAN on 
A Donkey and THe UNuurRRYING CuHase, draws a flaw- 
less picture of the medieval age . Suspense and 
variety. Misadventures as vivid as canvases of Gentile 
Bellini come to life. 


The fascinating return trip of Friar Felix from Jerusa- 
lem through the Middle East and Egypt back to Ger- 
many. A delight to read. Informative, warmly human, 
fascinating. 

Here is a chance to join the original Catholic Book 
Club, owned and operated by the Jesuit Fathers of 
America Press. As a new member you can select any 
two books from the list below and pay less than the 
price of one. 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 


Enrol me in the Catholic Book Club. Send me the TWO selections checked below at 
special introductory price of $2.98. I understand all selections cost members only $2.98 
and I get the CBC Newsletter monthly announcing each selection. I am free to accept or 
reject the selection and I may at any time cancel my membership. Enclosed .... Bill 





70 E. 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The New York Times Bor 


JUNE 29, 1958 


~ 1958, by The Ne tk Times Company 


BEYOND THE DESERT LAY $ 


The Story of Friar Felix’s Wanderin 
Recalls the Wonder of the Middle / 
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ONCE TO SINAI: The Further Pilgrimage of 
Friar Felix Fabri. By H. F. M. Prescott. illus- 
trated. 310 pp. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $5. 

By HAROLD LAMB 

HEN pilgrims were still explor- 
W ers, Friar Felix Fabri, a Domin- 

ican of the thriving German 
city of Ulm, had a zest for climbing 
hills to see if something rare or strange 
might be on the other side. In doing 
so he had a way of getting lost and 
laughing at himself. F. F. F. (the 
abbreviation he used) kept a careful 
record of his discovery of wonders and 
of his misadventures, which he entitled, 
truthfully enough, his “Evagatorium,” 

or “Strayings.” In the autumn of 1483 

he forsook a pilgrimage homeward 

bound from Jerusalem to set forth on a 

donkey with high expectation in the 

company of a certain Bernhard von 

Breydenbach, canon of Mainz, to cross 

the alternately chill and scorching 

Sinai Desert to reach the remote and 

legend-shrouded Mount of the Law 

where strange eastern folk tended the 
shrines that had arisen in the footsteps 
of Moses. This is the journey re-creat- 

ed by the English writer H. F. M. 

Prescott in “Once to Sinai.” 

Friar Felix is fortunate in having 
Miss Prescott as the modern narrator 
of his strayings. In 1925, Miss Pres- 
cott (best known in this country for 
“The Man on a Donkey”) brok 
through the norms of medieval 


Me QQ 


. PRICE 


HOW TO JOIN 


1. Select two books listed on the coupon at left} 
2. fill out the coupon; and 3. mail it to the Cathe 
lic Book Club. We will send you the two selections 
for the price of one. Postage prepaid by us. 


Each month thereafter you will receive af 
advance newsletter with a feature book review 
of the coming selection and reviews of othe 


worthwhile. recommended Catholic books. Wit 
the newsletter will come a prepared card wil 
your name and our return address. If you do né 
wish a book at any time, just check the card and 
mail it back to us. You may use the card to 0 de 
a substitute CBC book for $2.98—or any othe 
book published in the U.S.A. at list price. 


Once to Sinai by H. F. M. Prescott (to be delivered around Aug. 15th) 
The Catholic Church in the Modern World by E. E. Y. Hales 2.0.00... 00000 cane 
Autobiography of St. Therese of Lisieux Translated by Ronald Knox 
The Meddlesome Friar and the Wayward Pope by Michael de la Bedoycre 
() This is the Mass by Henri Daniel-Rops 
] Naked to Mine Enemies by Charles Ferguson ..........0.cccccccccccccccccees 
| Re eae: C0 BOE Yo NRE: NRVEIN aici nS oo oak cca ss ness 050.0 cw 6 kek ws cute 


No pressure. No bother, Excellent books. 314 
saving. All one price—$2.98. You'll be glad y@ 
joined the Catholic Book Club. 








